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ALONG THE WA 


La Saturday and Sunday, April 26 and 27 
were “DAYS OF INFAMY” for the 
PROUD SCANLON photographic skill 
(?). In response TO AN S.O.S. from 
Jake “THE MAGNIFICENT ONE,” 
Gerling (as he calls himself) I scooted 
to Rochester TO PICTURE TAKE the 
BEAUTIFUL SARGENT CHERRIES in 
D. E. Park. ROLL AFTER ROLL of 
Ektachrome 35 and 120 went into the 
bag, but RESULTS WERE LOUSY. So 
SWALLOWING PRIDE I writ “THE 
MAGNIFICENT ONE” and by some 
RARE PHENOMENON he had ACCI- 
DENTALLY caught a COUPLE OF 
GOOD SHOTS. Despite MY HUMILIA- 
TION I now have some GOOD PITCH- 
ERS of this so BEAUTIFUL TREE. 
Thank you YAKOB. 


@ I don't think I HAVE EVER SEEN a 
spring when the FLOWERING TREES 
were SO LUSH and RICH LY COLORED. 
The CRABS AND JAP CHERRIES here, 
in Philadelphia and at Rochester, also 
the Magnolias were DRIPPING WITH 
BLOOM. 


™@ The KOBUS MAGNOLIAS at 
WHITEMARSH CEMETERY (near 
Phila.) were LOADED WITH BLOOM 
and a number of nice slides were ob- 
tained (APOLOGIES TO “THE MAG- 
NIFICENT ONE”). Also, a SPLEN- 
DID SPECIMEN in the yard of an OLD 
INSURANCE COMPANY started by 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN IN 1755, in 
Philadelphia, made a MAGNIFICENT 
PICTURE. This tree WARRANTS 
MUCH GREATER USE, and is HARDY 
IN ZONE 4, and would PROBABLY BE 
ENTIRELY hardy in ZONE 3. 


@ Contrary to some nursery ads the 
Buisman elm is NOT a FAST GROWER 
and BEARS NO RESEMBLANCE to the 
American elm at maturity. In the first 
place there are NO MATURE SPECI- 
MENS of this selection FROM WHICH 
to make such an observation—the basis 
for comparison is the species (Ulmus 
carpinifolia) from which the Buisman 
descended and it is a VERY HAND- 
SOME BROAD PYRAMID—a much 
MORE PRACTICAL form for STREET 
USE than the American elm. 


@ Now according to the LATEST TV 
pitch vou have to have a GEIGER 
COUNTER to tell if the SOAP YOU 
HAVE USED has made you CAREFREE 
AND CLEAN. If it DOESN’T CLICK 
when passed over YOUR EPIDERMIS 
you are a SOCIAL PARIAH, or a DIRTY 
BUM. What THEY WON’T DO to 
SELL MACHINERY. 


@ After GETTING STUCK in the mud 
while SHOWING PHIL BARKER the 
TREES AT THE RANCHO and then a 
MAD RACE to the airport we managed 
to MAKE HIS FLIGHT by a nose and 
saw him SAFELY ON HJS WAY to 
DAVIS, CALIFORNIA. COME BACK 
AGAIN PHIL, with more time. 


@ TED HASKELL has sent us HIS 
LANSING STREET TREE REPORT for 


in 


With .... 
EDW. SCANLON 


1957. It’s PLANTING SUMMARY is 
quite unlike those we used to see 
TWENTY OR MORE YEARS AGO, and 
STILL DO OCCASIONALLY, with only 
three or four species, all forest giants, 
reported. TED REPORTS 19 SPECIES 
AND VARIETIES — a move in the 
RIGHT DIRECTION. 


@ The HOOSIER TREE SKINNER, Al 
De Shano, dropped by the other day. 
AL HAS A GOOD ITEM working for 
him now. It is THREE DIMENSIONAL 
ESPALIER forms. Made of steel wire 
these various forms can be imbedded 
IN THE GROUND and A PLANT 
TRAINED to grow over the VARIOUS 
CONVOLUSIONS of form. A CUTE 
THING FOR GARDENS and the sale 
is VERY BRISK. 


ROGER COGGESHALLS new address is 
Cherry Hill Nurseries, WEST NEW- 
BURY, MASS. His SUCCESSOR at the 
ARNOLD ARBORETU\M, as propagator, 
is ALFRED FORDHAM. 


@ Now WE GET WORD that one of our 
TOP OPERATIVES F-9 IN AKRON, is 
retiring—-HAROLD WAGNER, Director 
of the AKRON METROPOLITAN PARK 
DISTRICT started his loafing on April 
30. KEEP ON SENDING us those 
special reports HAROLD and also let us 
know what YOUR NEW PLANS ARE. 
Congrats on a JOB WELL DONE and 
LOTS OF HAPPINESS in the new 
status. 


@ The WESTCHESTER TREE PRO- 
TECTIVE ASSOCIATION will observe 
its 25th ANNIVERSARY at a meeting 
scheduled for THIS COMING OCTOBER. 
Hope you lads can GET US THE PRO- 
GRAM and other dope that yon HAVE 
LINED UP for this IMPORTANT 
EVENT so we can RUN IT in a SUM- 
MER ISSUE. 


@ STUART EYNON, with HEATH SUR- 
VEY CONSULTANTS for eleven years, 
HAS BEEN PROMOTED to V. P. in 
charge of operations. HIS HEAD- 
QUARTERS is Wellesley, Mass. 


@ The INCIDENTS INVOLVING V. P. 
NIXON in So. America are a DIS- 
GRACE that SHOULD INDICATE to 
our “statesmen” that “maybe” SOME- 
THING IS WRONG—mavbe the BOYS 
CALLING the shots ARE HOGS who 
are trying to make TOO MUCH TOO 
FAST. Let’s QUIT KIDDING OUR- 
SELVES—Europeans despise us, and 
now So. Americans; it doesn’t matter 
what they are called, our whole foreign 
and domestic situation should be re- 
evaluated HONESTLY AND REALIS- 
TICALLY. 


@ REMEMBER when AN AUTOMO- 
BILE was hardly BROKEN IN at 30,000 
miles—now they’ re BROKEN UP. 


@ SORRY TO LEARN that KAYE 
HALL, SUPT OF TREES AT LONG 
BEACH has left his position. KAYE 
had a REAL UNDERSTANDING OF 
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and FEELING FOR PROPER STREET 
TREE MANAGEMENT. He resigned 
as of June 1st to become SUPT OF 
PARKS AND RECREATION at PALM 
SPRINGS, CALIF. Don’t let that 
CRAZY RECREATION BUG get you 
Kaye — TREES ARE MORE IMPOR- 
TANT and MORE FUN. 


@ It will SOON BE KICKAPOO JUICE 
time—the SOUR cherries should be with 
us in June, then MIX IT UP BOYS and 
prepare for a FESTIVE YULETIDE. 


@ TONY KNOP, pres. of the ARBO- 
RISTS ASSOCIATION of NEW JER- 
SEY passes the word that they have 
VOTED 100 BUCKS for the NSTC FILM 
FUND. All of the other ARBORIST 
ORGANIZATIONS should follow this 
FINE EXAMPLE if they have not 
ALREADY DONE SO. 


@ THANKS TO THE KIDS of the 
WESTERN SHADE TREE CONFER- 
ENCE who awarded me an HONORARY 
MEMBERSHIP in the Chapter (of 
N.S.T.C.) at the SILVER ANNIVER- 
SARY May 22 at ANAHEIM’S DISNEY- 
LAND. The picture on the plaque was 
a REPLICA of the MASTHEAD PIC- 
TURE IN TREES. ELMER LEE thot 
of that one. GRACIAS AMIGOS. Its 
hanging, APPROPRIATELY ENOUGH, 
on a wall of CURLY REDWOOD, in 
the office at the RANCHO. 


@ We DIDN’T PLANT a SILVER TREE 
at the WSTC SILVER ANNIVERSARY 
in Anaheim—but WE DIDN’T PLANT 
A SILVER MAPLE — it was an 
ITALIAN ALDER (Almus cordata) — 
an EXCELLENT STREET TREE, by 
the way—SEE THE PICTURE of plant- 
ing on Page 26. 
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SELLING BEAUTY TO “JOE AND JOSEPHINE” 


Six years ago we planted a principal crosstown artery in 


Cleveland with two varieties of Crabapple. Several days ago 


we saw them at the peak of their flowering grandeur and it 
was a sight to behold. In fact many favorable calls have been 
received, both by us and at City Hall. 

There are many reasons why flowering crabs should be 
planted on city streets, not the least of which is the fact that 
the tree, properly grown and trained, will make the nice 
functional height of about 20 feet. Other reasons of course 
are obvious, beauty and low maintenance. 

But, aside from these considerations the principal one in 
selecting crabapples for this particular street, was that this 
was an important west side artery over which a very heavy 
volume of traffic is carried at all hours, plus the fact that the 
airline buses use this street in traveling to and from the air 
port. ‘lhe thinking was that during the week or ten days 
that the trees were in bloom thousands of visitors to Cleveland 
would see these beautiful trees (there are about 200—Lemoine 
and Re and they would carry away a very favorable 
impressi the “Best Location in the Nation” (free ad). 
Anywa ts the way it has worked. 

Last year a number of people called the City Hall, either 
from the airport or downtown, to comment on the beauty of 
the stre lhe plan is to continue to plant the entire street 
as rapidly as the nondescript, outscale elms fall victim to the 
Dutch elm disease. 

Here’s where Joe and Josephine Doe come into the 


picture. While snapping some pictures of the trees the thought 
occurred that here was the ideal way to sell the layman more 
of this kind of beauty for around his home and on his street. 
One cannot help but be impressed by the much greater ap- 
preciation Europeans have for trees and flowers than our Joes 
and Josephines have, particularly the Dutch and English, so 
why not give them big doses of these beautiful trees where 
they can’t help but see and appreciate them—right on the main 
and most heavily traveled streets. 

Another thought came into focus, prompted by the fact 
that, in our business, we go miles out of our way to see out- 
standing displays of such trees, but the layman, busy with his 
everyday chores, and not knowing where these places are, sees 
very little of nature at its very best even tho thousands of 
homes do have nice crabs, cherries, peaches, magnolias and 
other things, still in the daily routine of going to and from 
work, coupled with watching the road, the average Joe 
doesn’t have a good fare of beauty. 

We have traveled far and wide this spring and many 
another spring and fall, to see things like the Soulangeana 
Magnolias on Oxford Street in Rochester; the Kwanzan 
Cherries along the Schuylkill in Philadelphia; the Kobus 
Magnolias at Whitemarsh Cemetery near Philadelphia; the 
Sargeant Cherries in Durand-Eastman Park, Rochester and 
so on. But, how many people know of these things or would 
have the opportunity to see them. So, how better to provide 
such magnificent spectacles than on the busy crosstown arter- 
ies, where space is available. This does not necessarily mean 
business streets. 


Puritas and Bellaire, the two Cleveland 
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streets containing the crabs, have a wide treelawn and wind 
through residential as well as business area sections. 

We know from personal contact and experience that peo- 
ple love these trees on their streets because they are different 
and hit them with the impact of a bulldozer. A conventional 
foliage tree is just a “blob of green” to the layman. We can 


appreciate the form and texture of foliage trees but it takes 
a spectacular flowering tree to jar the layman to the real 
beauties of trees that heretofore have been confined to home 
grounds and botanical collections. 

We do not propose that every street be planted to flower- 


Jersey Association Officials 





Newly elected officials of the Arborists Ass’n of New Jersey shown 
in this picture are: (seated |. to r.) Anthony Knop, President; 
Charles Post, V. P.— (standing |. to r.) Elbert Evans, Recording 
Sec’y; Richard Horner, financial secretary; Robert Flammer, treas- 
urer; William Medcraft, sergeant-at-arms. 


National Arbor Day in New Jersey: 





Following through on their strong Arbor Day program the New 
Jersey section of the National Arbor Day movement commemo- 
rated the day at the North Jersey Training School with a tree 
planting program. (L. to R.) Anthony C. Knop, Pres., Arborists 
Ass’n of N. J.; B. Duncan Boss, School Chaplain; Dr. Dennis J. 
Buttimore, School Superintendent; Rev. Francis J. Reilly, School 
Chaplain. 





ing trees—this might not be any more practical than the past 
practice in the use of forest giants (altho the removal cost 
would be considerably less) but we do know that wherever 
possible they should be used. They do instill a strong desire to 
possess such trees and this desire can lead to a greater love 
for better plants and in this field we lag badly. Imagination 
should be given a free rein in planting streets and we are 
pleased to see that a strong turn has been made throughout 
the country in this new direction. People love flowering 
street trees so turn them loose, you will be very happy that 
you did. 


Ex-President Has New Job 


‘. & 





The New York Arborists Association observing the first official 
recognition of the “last Friday in April as Arbor Day” did things 


in style. Former President Harry Truman is kibitzing with the 
shovel, while New York Governor Averill Harriman smilingly won- 
ders when Mr. Truman is going to work. Wondering also are (rear 
L. to R.) Basil K. Jackson, Pres. N. Y. State Arborists Association; 
Dewhirst W. Wade, Past Pres.; Sharon J. Mauls, N. Y. Com. of 


Conservation. 


FOR YOUR CALENDAR 


Kansas Arborists Association, Field Day, 
Klamm Park, Kansas City, Kansas, 
June 20, 1958. 


Connecticut Tree Protective Ass'n, July 16, 
Eichners Grove, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Ohio Nurserymen’s Association Summer 
Meeting, August 12-13-14, Sandusky Area 
and Lake Erie Islands. Star Dust Motel 
Headquarters. 


Men’s Garden Club, National Convention in 
Cleveland, August 19-22, 1958. 


National Shade Tree Conference, General 
Headquarters, Battery Park Hotel, Ashe- 
ville, N. C., August 25-29, 1958. 


Seventeenth Annual Short Course on Road- 
side Development will be held in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, October 7, 8, 9, 10, 1958. 


Plant Propagators Society, Wade Park 
Manor Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio, December 
4-6, 1958. 

“Der 
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THE FUTURE OF DDT IS ON TRIAL 


(Paper en at Tree Wardens Confer- 
ence, April 1, 1958, Amherst, Mass) 


By HaroLtp RAMSEY 


Chief, Bureau of Insect Pest Control 
Vass. Dept. of Natural Resources 
Very likely most of you have seen at 
least some of the spectacular literature 
condemning the use of aerial spray pro- 
grams and DDT this past year and have 
wonder! what effect many of the 
damaging statements would have on our 
future procedures in Massachusetts. 
Some of the claims are so fantastic in 
comparison with our experiences I have 
tabulated few of the highlights for 
discussion today, because, in my opinion, 
there ar ifficient alarmists right here 
in Our own state eager to inflate many 
of these claims into an argument against 
further use of DDT in their own areas. 

In the following quotations I shall 
give you the names of both the publica- 
tion and the writer in case you desire to 
procure copies and read the entire article. . 

First, | think we should in all fairness 


give heed to a statement of July, 1957 


by William H. Thompson, president of 
the Thompson Chemical Company—in 
part as follows: “Sportsmen who have 
watched with increasing alarm the dam- 


aging effects of blanket chemical insecti- 


cide spraying have found a welcome and 
honest in Mr. Thompson who has 
bluntly announced his firms withdrawal 
from production, distribution and 
further research of presently known 
chemicals because, after 12 years, they 


are convinced they may be doing more 


harm good.” (End quote). No 
argument can be taken with this action 
—if a man believes so strongly that one 
of his products may do harm because of 
its n yu can only admire the stand 
he ha He made no reference in 
the 1 f his statement about mass 
poisor such similar phrases that 


woul rm fearful or nervous people. 


He di his company’s future efforts 
would confined to experiments in 
searcl hemical that would select 
dange pests from beneficial insects. 
More power to him, and we certainly 
hope his efforts are successful. 


] 


Secondly, but only about two weeks 


later, we have an entirely different re- 
port the New York papers, but 
rep! widely in many papers, by 
Ful Lewis under the big caption 


U. S. PLAN MOTH EATEN.” 
article is in ridicule of 
Secretary of Agriculture 


Aactua the 


Ezra Benson, 


but tails are all in respect to the 
aerial s| program carried out by that 
department in New York last spring. 
Specifically, Lewis writes as follows, 
and I quote—‘‘True, the spraying killed 


off the gypsy moth, however, it killed off 
most other insects, many of them bene- 
ficial, such as the praying mantis. Ac- 
cording to a Rockland County agricul- 
tural agent it killed virtually every bee 
in that important apiary area. A two 
million dollar strawberry crop was de- 
stroyed. Rains washed the DDT into 
the streams, fish turned up their little 
white stomachs and floated lifeless down 
to the sea. The DDT got into pasture 
lands and thence into milk. A “Commit- 
tee Against Mass Poisoning” has been 
organized and is headed by Dr. R. C. 
Murphy, retired curator of birds at the 
American Museum of Natural History.” 
(End Quote). This Dr. Murphy is re- 
ported to have enlisted naturalists, 
garden club officers, Audubon Society 
members, conservationists and farmers. 

Next came the August issue of Or- 
ganic Gardening with an article by 
Robert Rodale, executive editor. In 
large type under the exciting title of 
“THE GYPSY MOTH TRAGEDY” 
he makes this editorial comment—“In an 
attempt to control the Gypsy Moth our 
government dropped a 5 million dollar 
blanket of DDT on 3 million acres of 
private and public land. This barrage 
was fired with little regard for the rights 
of citizens who suffered untold losses in 
wildlife, fish and farm crops, not to men- 
tion wanton disregard for public safety.” 
The opening paragraph of the article it- 
self was, “Last May large areas of New 
York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
were completely covered with an aerial 
spray of one pound of DDT per acre in 
an effort to stop the spread of the Gypsy 
Moth. The job was planned and paid 
for by the Federal government.” (End 
of paragraph). The article contains 
these statements,—“‘Indiscriminate spray- 
ing of DDT over such a huge area 
presents a definite hazard to human 
health as well as wildlife and it should 
be stopped immediately—admittedly, the 
Gypsy Moth is one of the most serious 
insect pests now confronting farmers, 
gardeners and homeowners but the spray- 
ing of whole geographic regions with 
DDT could be worse than the disease— 
the DDT “fallout” will not only poison 
people and food it will destroy the nat- 
ural predators of the Gypsy Moth which 
have been so carefully sought out and 
brought here.” References were also 
made to the fact that the spraying 
“erased” in a few minutes the 10 year 
efforts of one organic farmer who had 
concentrated on dairy products; a pic- 
ture showed an individual “gazing sadly” 
at a small fish pool where 300 goldfish 
had been killed and a further reference 
to the ruination of a two million dollar 
strawberry crop. 


In the same month (August) we find 
a lengthy article by a Mr. Arthur 
Grahame, a field editor of Outdoor Life. 
Naturally you would expect an article 
from such a magazine to be tinged by 
the sentiment of sportsmen, and radical 
in its treatment of this subject. How- 
ever, it must be stated that Mr. Gra- 
hame’s entire article was confined to 
statements of fact, expressed in a very 
gentlemanly manner. 


North Carolina got into the picture in 
September with a two-page article au- 
thored by James DeWitt, a chemist for 
the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 
This appeared in the monthly magazine 
of the North Carolina Wildlife Re- 
sources Commission under the title 
‘‘H-Bomb in the Garden Patch” and is 
confined almost wholly to a survey con- 
ducted in and around the Maryland 
Wildlife Refuge on game birds. Many 
of the statements refer to dusting results 
rather than spraying, but nevertheless 
any sportsmen reading the article would 
be left with a mighty poor impression 
of DDT, used in any form. 


Finally we have the November article 
of a Mr. M. W. Brown in the Rural 
New Yorker. Mr. Brown’s ofticial ca- 
pacity is not known to us but he is 
referred to as an “authority.” His 
article is a long one, with many quotes 
of individual damages to everything trom 
minute protozoans to animals, and warn- 
ings on the phases of human health. 
May I cite just a few excerpts from some 
of his remarks, only for the purpose of 
demonstrating to you how some of his 
terms and expressions would impress the 
casual reader. I quote, “Against the 
will of the people the state and federal 
governments enforced an obnoxious pro- 
cedure of doubtful and dangerous po- 
tential. A horse that drank from a 
sprayed trough died,— for some time 
after the spraying all the wild creatures 
that had lived so cheerfully on surround- 
ing acreages vanished, either dead or 
departed,—shrubs and even hardier trees 
suffered, dogwoods had spots and holes 
in their leaves, young evergreens are 
tipped with dead brown needles,—har- 
dest hit were organic farms, many of 
them with dairy lands and their forage 
crops were saturated with DDT and 
years of hard work converting these areas 
to organic operations were completely 
wiped out,—cars were covered and gar- 
dens became seeming oil pits—end of 
quotes, although there are many more. 

By now you probably are wondering 
why I have bored you with all these dry 
details, and if I have become some sort 
of a crusader. Well, we still have a 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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Reflections of a Wandering Arborist In 
Europe and England—and Ireland 


Part IV 
(Continued from Vol. 18, No. 3) 
By Ep ScANLON 


The bright sidewalk lights that arch 
over the sidewalk of the Kurfurstendam, 
the well lighted streets, gay crowds all 
chatting happily, the shops stocked with 
beautiful quality goods of all descrip- 
tion were a tonic that I soaked up with 
great inward satisfaction even though | 
didn’t savvy any of the conversation. 
Still, here were unshackled people. Just 
like Cleveland, Chicago, Portland or 
Olmsted Falls—which seemed pretty 
far away—and they were laughing and 
yakking happily. You didn’t see that 
on the streets of Moscow. Too much 
tension there. No sidewalk cafes there 
either, like those in this West German 
metropolis. 

I walked up and down that street 
stopping now and then at a sidewalk 
cafe for a bottle of that good German 
beer, and it is good, believe me. I 
didn’t want to hit the sack. It all seemed 
so good, and the stuff in those shops, 
wow, you could run through a good 
sized bankroll before you had gone a 
block, if you wished. I found a good 
camera shop and decided I would pick 
up a camera the following day, and then 
get out of there so I wouldn’t go broke. 

When I returned to the hotel I had a 
call from Herr Fritz Witte, Director 
of Parks, for West Berlin. Mr. Witte 
informed me that the Cleveland Maples, 
a gift to the people of West Berlin, had 
arrived that day and he had arranged 
for them to be planted in the famous 
Tiergarten (park) the next day. He 
would pick me up at the hotel in the 
morning. 

Berlin was badly bombed during the 
war and one of the big problems con- 
fronting officials in the cleanup, was 
what to do with the rubble. The 
dilemma was solved by Herr Witte, the 
Park Director—an amazing, resourceful 
and beautiful solution. Herr Witte 
picked me up at the Kempinski Hotel on 
the morning of October 3rd and we 
began a tour of the city. It was raining 
lightly, as was my misfortune in so 
much of this journey, but finally our 
travels took us to the outskirts of the 
city. We stopped in a lovely park, 
hilly and covered with pines, shrubs and 
beautiful stretches of lawn. This was 
what had happened to the bomb rubble. 
Through the magic of ingenuity, imagi- 
nation and plants, it had been trans- 
formed from a liability and horrible 








A “Cleveland” Norway Maple is planted in Berlin’s famous Tiergarten—on the grounds of 
the Congress Hall. The gentleman wearing a hat, to the left, is Herr Fritz Witte, Director 
of Parks for the city of West Berlin, Germany. To the right the Wandering Arborist leans 
on shovel. Others in picture are unidentified W. German officials. 


reminder to a beautiful hilly park and 
passive area that even in the chill 
October rain was restful and command- 
ing. I deeply regret that my black and 
white picture of this area was no good, 
and the kodachrome very little better. 
This nice park will long remain a monu- 
ment to Herr Wittes ingenuity. 

We went back to the Town Hall 
where I was introduced to the Chief of 
Protocol, to whom I presented the letter 
from Mayor Anthony Celebrezze of 
Cleveland, addressed to the Mayor of 
Berlin. However this day happened to 
be a day on which the City of West 
Berlin had no Mayor. Two weeks be- 
fore, the Mayor had died and the new 
one was to be sworn in at 3 p. m. that 
day. So we exchanged pleasantries, and 


the gentleman presented me with an 
autographed copy of the History of the 
Brandenburg Arch. He arranged for 
various officials and the press to be 
present at the tree planting and then 
Herr Witte and I took our leave. 

They have done a considerable amount 
of tree planting on the streets in West 
Berlin since the war, but I was inter- 
ested more in the old established streets 
and I saw some real inspiring ones. 

At 11:30 a. m. we proceeded to the 
famed Tiergarten where the Cleveland 
Norway Maples were to be planted. 
The city officials were there, and the 
press. The trees were planted and we 
then went through the Congress Hall, 
or Benjamin Franklin Hall to give it its 
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(Above) A splen- 
did 30 year old 
street of Pauls 
Scarlet Hawthorne 
in West Berlin. 
Note vehicle clear- 
ance induced by 
proper pruning 
and training—also 
note this is a down- 
town street. (right) 
Same street of 
Pauls Scarlet Haw- 
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away from build- 
ings searching for 
light — Note high 
head and central 
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the leader retained and lateral branches 
gradually lifted until sufficient clearance 
was provided for vehicular traffic. 
(see cut). This was exactly as they were 
used in Holland and Belgium and is a 
definite counteraction of the silly criti- 
cism that the Thorns, Oouble White, 
Washington, Lavalle, Toba and Glas- 
tonbury cannot successfully be used as 
street trees. 

Another interesting street was one of 


Sorbus aria, the Whitebeam Mountain- 
ash. It was so dark and raining when 
| saw this planting that my pictures 
were duds. ‘These trees were about 35 
feet tall, pyramidal shaped and made a 
beautiful practical planting. 

One of the things that impressed me 
greatly, as it did other Americans I met 
in various places, was the cleanliness and 
neatness of the cities in all countries 
through which I passed. Few American 
cities, that | have seen, could come even 
close to the good housekeeping practiced 
in European cities. Even in the poorer 
sections you saw no papers, beer cans or 
other debris. Even in the real poor sec- 
tions of Moscow, the areas surrounding 
the log cabins and mud houses was clean 
and neat. I don’t know whether it is 
inherent or compulsory but whichever it 
is, it looks good and our public officials 
should get the formula. We need badly 
to develop that kind of pride. 


Late in the afternoon Herr Witte 
began to feel rather low—this was 


during the Asiatic flu period—and so he 
took me back to the hotel with plans 
to meet in the morning if he were up 
to it. 

| asked the porter about a nice place 
to eat and he directed me to a place a 
few blocks away that was supposed to 
have been fat Herman Goehring’s fa- 
vorite spot—lI figured this was tourist 
bait but I went anyway. It was a 





paneled, small, hideaway sort of place, 


but I arrived too late to be seated. 
As I left I met some Americans who 
had just left. They said it was expen- 
sive and not worth the price, so I was 
saved by the bell. Wandered back over 
to the Kurfurstenstrasse and had dinner 
in one of the sidewalk cafes. 

The next morning Herr Witte called 
and said he was under the weather but 
had made arrangements with Gerhard 





Kronberg, President of the German 
Nurserymen’s Association to show me 
around. He turned out to be a splendid 
chap who spoke excellent English and 
was very helpful in running down street 
plantings that I wanted to see. The 
first street was a beauty. The trees 
were about 30-year-old Globe Locusts 
(cover cut Vol. 18, No. 3) and if you 
refer to the cover on the last issue 
you will get an idea of why I like this 
functional ornamental for certain street 
conditions. This street was neat and 
orderly and in all of the some 200 trees 
on the street, there was no indication of 
breakage. The only maintenance we 
have on them is one DDT spray for 
borers. The borer is not a problem in 
Germany. 

Very close to this planting was a 
perfect planting of Globe Norway 
Maple (see page 13 in Vol 18, No. 3). 
This planting was also about 30 years 
old and demonstrated a perfect use for 
a tree. The building setback, and they 
were very fine apartments, was about 
15’; the street was narrow, and the 
walk was paved to the curbline. This 
was a perfect example of “fitting the 
tree to the space.” 

About noon I asked Mr. Kronberg if 
we could see the Berlin Botanic Garden. 
He dropped me off and left to attend 
some business. I certainly appreciate his 
kindness and willingness to fill in on 
such short notice—(and by the way, that 
Quaking Aspen seed you asked for has 
been collected and will soon be shipped). 

This famous old Botanic Garden was 
really roughed up during and after the 
war. The glass houses and huge palm 
house were bombed and you can imagine 
what happened to the glass. All have 
been restored except the palm _ house. 
Just after the war, the Russians pas- 
tured horses in the garden and of course 
this did no good. They are working 
hard to restore it to its former beauty 
and have made gigantic strides. An in- 
tensive growing program is underway 
to replace many of the trees destroyed 
by the bombing and a rehabilitation job 
is in progress to prune and repair the 
remaining trees. 

This was the day the Russian sputnik 
went up but it didn’t seem to create 
much of a stir. Someone mentioned 
it to me casually in the hotel that night 
and then we talked about more interest- 
ing things. 

The next day Herr Witte's office 
called and said he was still confined to 
his home with the flu, so I decided to 
take a sortie into East Berlin, if I could 
run the gauntlet of machine guns and 
barbed wire. However, before leavine 
I verified my flight for Vienna, sched- 
uled for 3:30 p. m., and also my reserva- 
tion at the Imperial Hotel. All was in 
order so I approached a taxi outside 


Gerhard Kronberg, President of the German Nurserymens Ass’n admires a nice specimen 
of Robinia bessoniana—a fine round headed locust that has excellent possibilities as a small 


street tree in the U. S. 
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The fabulous Hotel Imperial (to left) in Vienna, Austria. This famous hostelry has been 
magnificently rebuilt after being gutted by the departing Russian Army high command who 
headquartered here. The trees on Schubertring strasse are Sycamore Maples and Planes, 


in four rows. It is beautiful. 


the Kempenski and asked him if he spoke 
English. He did, and I asked if he 
could take me across the line to East 
Berlin. He could, so we took off. 
Although I had landed in East Berlin 


on the flight from Moscow, I didn’t see 
much of the place and the place we 
crossed the line to West Berlin didn’t 
look very melodramatic. Having read 
(Continued on Page 18) 
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A Look At Arboriculture With The Wire Chief 


By ALLEN C. Norris 
Wire Chief, N.E.T.& T. Co. 
Northampton, Mass. 
ike to consider with you the 
overall maintenance operation in a typi- 


cal W Chief’s area with particular 
emphasi that phase which deals with 
tree and brush-control, treatment, and 
removal. This phase of maintenance ac- 
tivity involves many very important 
areas of our business. It represents the 
direct expenditure of large sums of 
money and it has a very marked effect 


upon the attitude our customers have to- 


ward our company and the service we 
provide. Further—it is a major con- 
tributi ward corrective and preven- 
tive maintenance. 

At first thought the picture you have 


just viewed depicting the successful lay- 


ing of submarine cables under the Atlan- 
tic and Pacific oceans to link this country 
with England, Alaska and Cuba may 
seem to have little relationship with this 
Tree Conference. Surely there are no 
tree control problems on the ocean floor! 
But then the historic occasion we have 
seen depicted here is directly related to 
the purposes of our conference but in a 
slightly different manner. 

The in which I work is called 
the Northampton Wire Chief’s Area and 


comprises Amherst, Northampton and 
all ot of thirteen of the twenty 
cities and towns of Hampshire County 
in addition to the southerly portions of 
five towns of Franklin County. Within 
this area we provide service to approxi- 
mately 24,000 telephones. The scope of 
this service very nearly blankets the field 
of teleph from manual service—that 
is non-d vhere an operator must com- 
plete eve ill—to X-Bar and customer 
dialed distance calls. 
Northampton is similar in many re- 
spects other cities and towns in our 
state would like to briefly trace 
telephone growth and advancement 
there. In 1900 there were about 400 
telephon town and calls to any of 
the surrounding towns involved a charge 
of five To customers of this period 
noise, interference and poor transmission 
were ac d as unavoidable limitations 
of servi [ree interference, while it 
was troublesome did not seriously inter- 
fere with the type of service rendered. 
In March, 1955 a X-Bar central office 
was pla in service. With the intro- 


duction of this new office all one and 


two part istomers were able to dial 
directly 5 million other telephones. 
This n a potential calling list of 
over 5 million people without any assist- 
ance from an operator. We dial calls 
to Worcester, Boston, New York, as 


easily as you would dial your next door 
neighbor and billing is automatically 
accomplished in the central office. I have 
here a sample of the tape on which di- 
rectly dialed long distance calls are re- 
corded for billing purposes. 

In addition to direct distance dialing 
we employ automatic and manual testing 
devices to indicate and locate trouble 
conditions before they are encountered by 
the customer. Let me illustrate by de- 
scribing one such piece of equipment in 
the Northampton central office. One 
equipment frame in this office will test 
the 8,000 exchange lines terminated here 
in 20 minutes. By simply pressing one 
of the nine buttons we can set the test 
in motion. Further, there are three dif- 
ferent types of test to be made with 
three degrees or ranges in each. To put 
this more simply it is possible to check 
cable and open wire with one test, drop 
and block wire with another and with 
the third we look right into the house at 
the protector and inside wire. During 
the test cycle, troubles encountered call 
in a second unit; namely, a trouble re- 
corder, that punch a trouble card, which 
is quite similar to an IBM card. On 
this card is entered the line location and 
type of test; and with this information 
the test man is often able to locate and 
clear a trouble condition on your line 
before you are even aware that any 
trouble existed. 

With this as background let us now 
look into that phase of our daily opera- 
tion that involves tree and brush work. 
In addition to information gained from 
trouble reports—and tests previously de- 
scribed we rely upon line clearance in- 
spections made by the Wire Chief and 
other local supervisors. 

Any program worth consideration 
must be developed on sound principles 
and good judgment. Its objectives must 
be clearly defined, the goals reasonable 
or attainable. Simply stated our obiec- 
tives in this activity should be ‘Wire 
lines free from direct tree interference 
and hazardous trees, accomplished at a 
reasonable cost and in a manner ac- 
ceptable to the public and state or 
municipal officials.” Clearance and ap- 
pearance are synonomous goals of our 
trimmine activities. We intend—at all 
times—that any trees we prune will 
continue to enhance rather than detract 
from the surrounding landscape. Trim- 
ming work done on the basis of consid- 
eration and understanding should ac- 
complish our objectives. I should like to 
relate a story that seems appropriate. 

A distinguished visitor, upon paying a 
visit to the late George Bernard Shaw, 
expressed surprise that the famous author 


had no flowers on display at his home. 
“T thought” declared the visitor, ‘that 
you were exceedingly fond of flowers.” 

“T am,” answered Shaw abruptly. 
‘“T am very fond of flowers. 1 am very 
fond of children too. But I don’t cut 
their heads off and stick them in pots 
all over the house.” 

As you well know the utilities engaged 
in line clearance work spend large sums 
of money for this purpose every year. It 
is our responsibility to see that the money 
is invested wisely and the results obtained 
should be commensurate with the sums 
expended. 

Let us now consider the present day 
role of telephony in our every day life, 
the necessity of high standards of service 
and our role in providing this important 
service. 

Eighty-two years ago, March 7, 1876, 
to be exact, Alexander Graham Bell was 
granted his patent on the telephone. Two 
years later in April, 1878 the first tele- 
phone line was installed between Boston 
and Somerville, Mass. and by August of 
that year about 800 telephones were in 
use. Other improvements and inventions 
followed quickly by such men as Elisha 
Gray, Philip Reis, Emil Dolbear, Emile 
Berliner, and Thomas Edison. The 
American Tel. & Tel. Co. was formed 
in 1885 to handle long distance lines 
for regional telephone companies. In 
spite of the immediate interest in the 
telephone it was not until 1884 that the 
first metallic circuit of two copper wires 
linked Boston with New York through 
Providence. This was followed in 1892 
by the first New York to Chicago long 
distance line. From this point on, local 
exchange service was greatly expanded in 
the east—while most large cities were 
being included in the ever expanding 
network of telephone communications. 

With increased usage and acceptance 
of the “box that talks” there developed 
a demand for extension of existing lines. 
This demand resulted in the pushing 
back of geographical frontiers to Denver, 
Colorado in 1911. Two years later. 
1913 to be exact, the eastern seaboard 
was linked via voice communication with 
Salt Lake City, Utah. San Francisco, 
California and the last step in trans- 
continental service was connected into 
the rapidly expanding network in 1915 
and submarine cable was introduced with 
the extension of service across the 
Straights of Florida from Key West to 
Havana, Cuba. This morning we have 
witnessed one of the most recent accom- 
plishments in our never ending program 
of expanding and improving telephone 
communications. 


As the communications frontiers of 





our country and the world were being 
pushed relentlessly back a demand for 
more efficient and realiable apparatus de- 
veloped to transmit voice and code sig- 
nals over these lengthened lines. ‘The 
evolution of the familiar talking sets and 
associated equipment has kept pace with 
these developments as is indicated here. 

This first instrument that I would like 
to show you is an exact replica of the 
first commercial telephone. With this 
set your skill at making a telephone call 
was measured by the size of your lungs 
and the volume of your voice. As lines 
extended to the outskirts of cities and 
began connecting cities and towns this 
next instrument was developed and put 
in use. I am sure that some of you in 
the audience will recall this set around 
the turn of the century. Several models 
filled the gap in years and development 
until the present time and the modern 
combined type instrument. A note of 
interest here I believe lies in a com- 
parison of the first and the latest instru- 
ments. Number One was constructed 
of forty-four parts. Today’s combined 
instrument is comprised of 444 pieces. 

Having considered briefly the develop- 
ment and advance of telephony I should 
now like to briefly trace the advance 
of conservation and forestry work and 
legislation in this country. A _ parallel 
presentation of these two fields of en- 
deavor and accomplishment is in keeping 
with the objectives of this “Short Course 
For Tree Wardens” because these ob- 
jectives stem from a common responsi- 
bility and are being attained through 
the development of mutual understand- 
ing and respect. 

At this point I would like to make 
an observation that seems to me very 
significant. I was asked to speak here 
this morning by a very good friend of 
mine and the friend and associate of 
many of you in the hall, Bob Chenery. 
Although I must admit that I was sur- 
prised when he asked me to speak I was 
never-the-less pleased. In attempting to 
formulate a central theme and a logical 
outline for presentation it was obvious 
that at least one, and probably more, 
visits to the library in Northampton 
Was a requisite. It is not surprising to 
find text material on this subject listed 
under Trees, Forestry, Conservation, etc. 
but the majority of text listed in any 
category are 20 years or more old and of 
seven books that I withdrew two had 
been drawn out within the past year, 
one, five years ago, two—ten years ago 
and two—22 years ago. A similar situa- 
tion exists in the books on telephones. 
I did notice two exceptions, however.— 
“A Tree Grows In Brooklyn” and “The 
Case of The Red Headed Operator’’ 
were read so often that they required 
new covers and bindings. 

In spite of this apparent public apathy 
I would like to develop a thumbnail 
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sketch of the establishment and growth 
of tree and forest conservation in the 
United States. After three years of 
preparation congress authorized the 
Department of Agriculture to appoint 
Dr. Franklin H. Hough as Forestry 
Agent. In 1891, Congress passed an act 
viving the president authority to with- 
draw areas of the public domain as 
forest reserves. President Harrison 
created the first reserve in 1892 when 
he set aside the Yellowstone National 
Park Timberland Reserve. These and 
other first steps being undertaken at 
the National level for the preservation 
of one of our greatest natural resources 
were designed to help save the great 
forest and lumber reserves that we in- 
herited. From this we can see that the 
national awakening to the great needs 
for effective conservation of our forest 
reserves coincides with Mr. Bell’s intro- 
duction of the telephone. Other steps 
were taken resulting in the establish- 
ment of the Bureau of Forestry in 1905 
within the Department of Agriculture. 
Although slow but steady progress was 
being made by the Federal government 
the individual states were proceeding 
somewhat ‘more slowly. 

In the early 1900’s the automobile 
appeared on the scene to add a great 
stimulus to the states conservation atti- 
tude and to add a new dimension to 
this field. Our American way of life un- 
derwent a great change. As transporta- 
tion and communications improved our 
population spilled out of the cities to 
create suburbia. Roads crisscrossed the 
entire country, people moved out of the 
cities, and the utilities were there or 
followed shortly to provide the heat, 
lights, and communications that are 
considered a necessity in our dynamic 
society. 

Actually the planting of public shade 
trees is a New England custom that 
dates back to the early days of our coun- 
try and we in Massachusetts know that 
soon after the pilgrims landed laws were 
passed for the protection of these trees. 
The pilgrims of 1620 inherited approxi- 
mately five million acres of densely 
forested, virgin land covering almost the 
entire area of what is now the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. By 1800 this 
treasure had been reduced by 50 per cent 
through land clearance for agriculture. 
Add to this the severe cutting for com- 
mercial purposes and the effects of dis- 
ease, fire and blight and the toll for 
the period 1800 to the present time 
approaches 100 per cent. Today no vir- 
gin timber is left in the state. The 
woodland acreage we do have is second 
growth and furnishes us with less than 
10 per cent of our lumber needs. 

William Penn displayed great fore- 
sight when he issued a decree or edict 
that all colonists in Pennsylvania must 
leave One Acre of trees standing in each 
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section of land given. Local tree plant- 
ing societies contributed much in the 
early 1800’s but with the emergence of 
our economy and way of life from agri- 
culture to industry and with the related 
developments I have mentioned, more 
positive action on the part of the states 
was required. Through the leadership 
of the Massachusetts Forestry Associa- 
tion the law requiring the election of a 
tree warden by each town was passed 
in- 1899. Now unless my arithmetic is 
suffering from a bad case of the morning 
after an excellent banquet, it appears 
that I am perfectly in order to salute 
you on your fifty-ninth anniversary. 

The intervening years have been event- 
ful and many of the problems that 
confront us today are inherited from 
this very period. The picture of a tree 
lined and shaded country road brings 
back many nostalgic memories of the 
good old days when large shade trees 
planted close to the road were func- 
tional as well as beautiful—for these 
same trees offered protection and heat 
relief to the horse drawn traveler. As 
the tempo of our way of life increased 
these wandering roads were straightened, 
widened, paved and excavated, and 
paved again for underground and over- 
head utilities. The demand for con- 
venience and efficiency is still growing 
and today we find ourselves dependent 
upon utility companies for heat, lights, 
power, communications, refrigeration 
and most of the every day conveniences 
that we have come to accept as necessi- 
ties of life. Today a new dimension 
has been added to this picture when we 
consider the effect of our national de- 
fense program—extending all the way 
from the Ground Observer Corp’s look- 
out station to Cape Canaveral in Florida 
where we are now shooting at the moon. 

National defense, in addition to taking 
the largest single bite of our tax dollar, 
is making great demands on the tele- 
phone industry. These demands cover 
the entire scope of our business. Ex- 
perimental work in our laboratories on 
the development of guided missiles, tele- 
typewriters that send and receive 600 
words per minute, intricate communica- 
tion networks that provide centralized 
control of our retaliatory striking forces 
are examples of this work. An interest- 
ing side note to this activity appeared 
in a United Press release in the March 
4, 1958 edition of the Boston Traveler. 
I should like to read the first sentence 
of this article that describes the com- 
plicated network that would set our 
military machine in motion. “Omaha, 
Neb. (UP) The trigger that can set 
the Free world’s bomber missile striking 
force in action is a Red Telephone,” 
end of quote. 

Now at this point I am sure that 
many of you are wondering what all of 
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this has lo with the subject of this 
conference. Most of the material that 1 
have covered is well known fact. But, 
I believe it is important to further 
emphasize mutual interest and re- 
sponsibility in this matter. 

Certainly much or most of the govern- 
ment’s hig riority circuits are carried 
in well tected cables but there are 
still many s of open wire lines. That 
pair of w from the Ground Observer 
Corp lox post or from the Forest 
Fire W s tower must be available 
and use when it is needed. 
Any int ption in this service could 
result ir gic disaster. Right here in 


our own Pioneer Valley many metering 
circuits for pipe lines, pressure systems 
and flood control apparatus are carried 
over typical telephone circuits and these 


circuits ly as strong as their weak- 
est link 

Trouble encountered on any of these 
wire fac may cause a malfunction 
of critical apparatus or the transmission 
of misinformation which can be quite 
costly or possibly tragic. An example 
of this that has occurred was the receipt 
of a ewriter message reserving 
three si a specific commercial air 
flight fror 1 outlying air field. A hit on 
the circ that could have been tree 
interfer resulted in the three being 
printed Reservation Center as a 
30. Resi in extra airplane was sent 
to pick the non-existant passengers. 

It has been my experience that any 
activity to be successful must first be 
worthy of success and secondly have 
the full srt of the people directing 
it. Th joint undertaking that we 
are enga in, the principals are the 
Tree Wardens, Arborists, Foresters, 
Private Contractors and the utility peo- 
ple. Our objective simply stated is — 
Service Public! 

As cit we all take pride in our 
homes and the cities or towns we live 
in. M f our time is spent on im- 
proving beautifying the grounds 
around home and this pride and 
intere extends to the surround- 
ing communit We look to the select- 
men t e the town well, the Street 
Superint to plow the roads and 
then to { n and smooth out frost 
heave y, and we expect the Tree 
Ward protect and care for the pub- 
lic shad While doing this we look 
to the s to provide dependable 
service 

But | nder here how many people 
know problems that confront us 
in our to day business association. 
We parties responsible for the 
prob] eautiful old Elm trees now 
dead sult of Dutch Elm disease 
or the - tree planted with little or 
no thot to present day off street 
planting hniques. These are two of 
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our more common hazards. The dead 
lm, a hazard to the public as well 
as any overhead utility plant. Its dead 
limbs may break from heavy snow or 
high winds and isolate a whole sector of 
the community or cause personal or 
property damage or both. The young 
tree that has grown up into the aerial 
wires may through abrasion, grounding 
or crossing wires cause a similar inter- 
ference to service. 

When these conditions are encountered 
the tree warden, telephone, and power 
men must meet and arrive at an equitable 
solution. Since each case has many 
variable factors it is necessary to consider 
them separately in view of the facts and 
handle them accordingly. A fixed policy 
that would apply in every instance would 
be unworkable because of the number of 
variables involved. 

Telephone engineers have for many 
vears recognized the need for careful 
planning of new or relocated pole lines. 
One of the most important factors in 
determining the exact route or side of 
the road for such a pole line is type 
and amount of tree growth in the area. 
While our plant engineers are planning 
for the future with adequate and care- 
fully located poles, cables, and wires, 
our research engineers have been busy 
creating new materials to do a better 
job less expensively. I am sure that all 
of you here are very familiar with the 
sicht of a pole line marching down the 
roadside with two 10 pin X arms carry- 
ing twenty or more wires to an outlying 
area. 7 

In the not too distant past there was 
relatively no cable plant, and open wire 
construction was the standard. Heavy 
loads with upwards of 10 and 12, 10 pin 
cross arms were not uncommon. Wet 
snow and sleet storms added enormous 
weight that resulted in broken lines and 
noles. You can appreciate the problems 
that tree interference presented when 
a space of approximately 200 square feet 
is required for the cross arms and wires 
alone on a line carrying 10 cross arms. 
If a four foot clearance on each side is 
added then the area increases to 380 
square feet. 

Modern cable plant with hundreds of 
wires under one sheath has solved the 
space problem and is an integral com- 
ponent of our expanding technolocey. 
However, even protected cables require 
clearance from trees and limbs. Lead 
antimony and the recently introduced 
polyethylene cable sheath will not with- 
stand friction over a long period without 
cracking or wearing through. Moisture 
is a deadly enemy to paper insulated 
wires and undetected sheath cracks draw 
moisture into the cable and this may 
result in a serious interruption of cir- 
cuits in the affected cable. 

Although it is true that we shall 
have open wire plant with us for many 





years to come | would like to show you 
two samples of recent introductions for 
use on telephone plant. The first is 
known as B rural wire and carries one 
more circuit than one fully equipped 
10 pin cross arm while the second, 
known as B urban line wire has 16 
pairs and would carry one more circuit 
than three full 10 pin cross arms. It 
does not take much imagination to see 
the savings that will be realized through 
the introduction and use of such innova- 
tions. Nor will the savings be restricted 
only to the placement costs for it is 
obvious that a single cluster of wires like 
this will require much less trimming 
than the full cross arm of open wire. 

Although this wire fulfills a great 
need in our business it is not a cure-all. 
Its physical properties have built in 
restrictions of use such as electrical re- 
sistance that prevent its use beyond 
established distances. On lines where 
this wire is used adequate clearances 
should be maintained because the protec- 
tive insulation will not withstand pro- 
longed tree contact. 

The most encouraging thing about 
such innovations as these is the know]l- 
edge that these are simply forerunners 
of things to come. 

There is no need of a crystal ball to 
look to some of the new developments 
that will be coming out of the research 
laboratories. Data processing equipment 
transmitting at 1000 words per minute 
is a reality and 10.000 words per minute 
is the goal, Sage. Dew and White Alice 
defense communications systems are in 
operation. work will start this vear on 
a submarine cable to Puerto Rico, car- 
rier systems now in use allow from 4 
to 20 conversations on a signle pair of 
wires and a special unit is available for 
use on rural lines to increase the capacitv 
of a single pair of open wires to carry 
four conversations instead of but one. 

In spite of the advances in size and 
technology of our business we keep 
returning to the point that all of this is 
only as efficient and dependable as the 
weakest point in our lines. I know of 
a local experience that serves to em- 
vhasize this point. One of the professors 
here at the University is presently serv- 
ing on a governmental mission in West 
Pakistan. Two daughters living in 
Massachusetts, one in Chiconee and the 
other in a Boston suburb wished to talk 
with their mother and father so thev 
inauired about a long distance call link- 
ine West Pakistan with one daughter in 
Chicopee and the other daughter near 
Boston. When the arrangements were 
complete the entire family was reunited 
by means of a conference circuit. mother 
and father in Pakistan, one daurhter in 
Chicopee and the second daushter in 
Boston sitting down for a typical familv 
get-together. Our Chicopee neighbor 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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The Story of the Cultivated Horse-chestnuts 


By Hur-Lin Li 


The Morris Arboretum of the 
University of Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia, Penna 


Reproduced from the Morris Arboretum 
Bulletin by permission from John M. 
Fogg Jr. Director. 


Among shade trees, Horse-chestnuts 
and Buckeyes have a special appeal be- 
cause of their very striking foliage and 
flowers. The large plamately com- 
pound leaves are unique among trees 
of the temperate regions. The long up- 
right clusters of colorful flowers are 
showy and conspicuous. These, together 
with the stately, compact pyramidal 
shape make them among the most 
popular ornamental trees in all contin- 
ents of the northern hemisphere. 

Most people consider the trees to be 
magnificent in both foliage and flowers. 
Wilson (1920), for instance, speaks en- 
thusiastically of the Common Horse- 
chestnut as the most handsome exotic 
flowering tree in the Eastern United 
States. But dissenting view is sometimes 
also expressed such as by Wyman 
(1951) who considers the tree coarse 
in foliage texture, flower, and fruit and 
a “dirty,” one, as it is always dropping 
something. 

THE GENUS AESCULUS 

The Horse-chestnuts and Buckeyes 
belong to the genus desculus, of the 
Hippocastanaceae or the Horse-chestnut 
family, a genus of some 15 species of 
trees or shrubs of the temperate regions 
of the northern hemisphere. The leaves 
are oppositely arranged, each with 5-9 
digitately disposed leaflets. “The flowers 
are 4-5 petaled, white or showy-colored, 
and are borne in upright many-flowered 
clusters. The fruit is large, rounded, 
either smooth or prickled outside, split- 
ting into 3 valves exposing the single 
large seed. The seed or nut is unfit for 
human consumption. 

Native species are cultivated in 
Europe and Asia and also in North 


America. The bringing together of 
European and American species in 
cultivation, and the several different 
American species themselves, has re- 


sulted in the production of many hy- 
brids, some superior to the parental 
species in certain qualities. The very 
large number of hybrids which have 
arisen in cultivation within the last 200 
vears renders this group a distinctive one 
in the genetics of trees and ornamentals. 
The significance of hybridity in this 
genus is further enhanced by the occur- 
rence of chromosome doubling in certain 
forms, which renders these fertile and 
true-breeding and leads to the produc- 





hybrids 


chromosome numbers between the low 


tion of with intermediate 
and high chromosome-types. The story 
of hybridization in the genus Jdesculus 
is documented by cytological studies and 
well illustrates what can be done in de- 
liberate breeding of trees in many fam- 
ilies and genera. 
EUR?PEAN SPECIES 

The Common Horse-chestnut, 4. 
Hippocastanum, native to the Balkan 
peninsula, is the only European species 
of the genus. It is a large tree, attain- 
ing a height of 100 feet, with 5-7 folio- 
late leaves, sessile leaflets, white flowers 
tinged with red and prickly fruit. It is 
the first of all shade trees to burst into 
leaf, and it is desirable not only as a 
street tree but also as a specimen tree in 
parks or private grounds. 

In Europe and in England it is now 
widely planted and becomes such a com- 
mon feature of the landscape that most 
people take it for granetd that it is na- 
tive. In England, the most famous 
planting is the avenue leading to the 
Hampton Court Place at Bushey Park 
on the bank of the Thames, a mile in 
length and 170 feet wide, and lined 
with 137 trees on each side set 42 feet 
apart. It was planted by the famous 
architect Sir Christopher Wren in 1699. 
The tallest trees are over 100 feet high 
and the show of blossom is truly spec- 
tacular. (Wilson 1920) 

The native home of this species was 
long an enigma to botanists. Linnaeus 
considered the tree indigenous to north- 
ern Asia and DeCandolle thought that it 
came from northern India. Only De- 
caisne expressed the opinion that the 
plant was of European origin and this 
was confirmed, and the enigma finally 
solved by the discovery made by 
Orphanides of the tree growing in a 


(Fig. 1) Aesculus 
parviflora, the Bot- 
tle brush Buckeye. 
This fine ornamen- 
tal grows to 10 feet 
and forms a sym- 
metrical rounded 
plant covering con- 
siderable area. 


wild state in the mainland of Greece 
(in a note in the French translation of 
Griesbach’s Die Vegetation der Erde, 
made by M. de Tchihatschef, 1876). It 
is now definitely established that its na- 
tive habitat is confined to northern 
Greece and Albania. Its occurrence in 
other regions is in all cases due to cul- 
tivation. 

It is uncertain whether or not the 
Horse-chestnut was known to the an- 
cient Greeks. The earliest record of 
cultivation is in Constantinople. The 
fruit was known as At-Kastan (Horse- 
chestnut) to the Turks who found them 
useful as a drug for horses suffering 
from broken winds or coughs (Loudon 
1838, Wilson 1920). 

Seeds of the Horse-chestnut were sent 
in 1570 from Constantinople to Vienna 
by Dr. von Ungnard, Imperial Am- 
bassador to the court of Suliman II, and 
a tree was raised by the celebrated bot- 
anist Clusius. Seeds were brought to 
France from the Levant by Bachelier in 
1615, and the tree was probably intro- 
duced into England at about the same 
time. (Loudon 1830). 


Although the exact dates of many 
plants introduced into this country by 
early English settlers are so often un- 
known, fortunately, as noted by Wilson 
(1920), the introduction of the Com- 
mon Horse-chestnut into America is a 
matter of record. The exact date is 
noted in the letters published by Wil- 
liam Darlington in his Memorials of 
John Bartram and Humphrey Marshall, 
in 1849. Seeds were first sent by P. 
Collinson in 1741 from London to John 
Bartram in Philadelphia and in 1763 
Collinson learned of the flowering of his 
introduced Horse-chestnut. Collinson 
spoke also of the long Horse-chestnut 
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avenue Hampton Court (the trees 
were the ) feet high), as “one of the 
grandest most charming sights in 
the world In recording this introduc- 
tion, W specially remarked that, 
based o1 own experience, he con- 
sidered Horse-chestnut among the 
most diff to transport safely and he 


marveled in those days on slow 


sailing ships its introduction into the 
New World should have been success- 
fully accomplished. 

The ¢ non Horse-chestnut is now 
widely pl and there are numerous 
garden f which have originated in 
cultivatior [here is a double-form 
‘flore In leaf variations, there 
is ‘Men eri’ with yellow leaves, 
‘aureo-va ta’ with yellow pariegated 
leaves niata’ with narrowly lobed 
leaflets, rispa’ with stalked and 
broad leafi In habit ‘pyramidalis’ 
is upright mbraculiferia’ is dense and 
globular tortuosa’ has bent and 
twisted nches. All these garden 
forms opagated by cuttings or 
grafting ire thus to be considered 
as clone 
HIMAI ,ND SOUTHERN ASIATIC 

SPECIES 

There are two species of Aesculus na- 
tive to the Himalayan region and south- 
ern main Asia. One of them, the 


Indian He 
large tree 


chestnut, 4. indica, a 
150 feet high, is a common 


tree in northwestern Himalayas 
from the Indus to Nepal, and also in 
Afghanista It occurs at elevations 
from 4,000 10,000 feet. The seed is 
given as f to cattle and goats, and, 
ground \ixed with ordinary flour, is 
also part the diet of the hill tribes. 
(Elwe Henry 1907). The tree is 
occasiona ultivated in England but 
it does m to have been introduced 
into N America. 

Anoth ecies, 4. punduana, occurs 
in the 1 istern India, in Sikkim and 
Khasia H through Upper Burma, 
Thailan lonkin in Indo-China. It 
is a large t with very large leaflets. 
Essential] sub-tropical tree, it is not 
cultivated elsewhere. 

i RN ASIATIC SPECIES 

Thre es occur in eastern Asia: 
two in | and one in Japan, all of 
them occa illy known in cultivation 
in nperate regions. Although 
the thr cies are distinct both mor- 
phologically and geographically, they 
have nuch confused with each 
othe: unical as well as_ pre- 
scientif ngs. 

In 1 and eastern China, the 
Chines rse-chestnut, 4. chinensis, is 
widel is a shade and ornamental 
tree, esp on the grounds of Budd- 





A handsome Aesculus of unknown origin. 


hist and Taoist temples. ‘The tree is 
probably native to Shansi and Shensi in 
northern China and the present range is 
much expanded because of cultivation. 

The Chinese Horse-chestnut is a 
medium-sized tree attaining a height of 
75 feet. The leaves are composed of 5-7 
large and stalked leaflets. The flowers 
are white and small, forming panicles 
about 8 inches long. The generally 
globular fruit is about 34 in. across, 
more or less depressed above, and cov- 
ered with warts but is not spiny. 

In western China, in Szechuan and 
Hueph, there occurs a Horse-chestnut 
originally regarded as belonging also to 
A. chinensis, but Rehder (1913) sepa- 
rated it as a distinct species, 4. Wil- 
sonit. It is very similar to 4. chinensis 


in general appearance, differing mainly 
in its hairy and longer-stalked leaflets, 
in its larger flowers, and in the more 
rounded fruit with larger seeds. 


It is a 





Closeup of the flower spike of the Bottle- 
brush Buckeye (Aesculus parviflora). 





tree of the mountains, occurring in 


woods at elevations of 3000-6000 feet. 


In Japan, there is found 4. turbinata, 
which was formerly much confounded 
with the Chinese Horse-chestnut. The 
Japanese Horse-chestnut has stalkless 
instead of stalked leaflets and 5 instead 
of 4 petals. The flower is yellowish- 
white and the fruit is broadly pear- 
shaped. This tree is cultivated in 
Japan and also in some cities in eastern 
China. 

In China desculus is often called 
Seven-leaved Tree, referring to the 
palmately compound leaves, or some- 
times as Monkey-chestnut because of its 
original mountainous habitat and of the 
fruit unfit for human consumption. 


A special significance is attached to 
the Horse-chestnut in China and Japan 
by the Taoists and the Buddhists. In 
the hills around Peking, and in many 
other parts of China, the tree is fre- 
quently planted on temple grounds 
which the Buddhist monks call So-lo. 
This is a transliteration of a Sanskirt 
name “‘Sala,’”’ which originally refers to 
Shorea robusta of India, one of the 
sacred trees of Buddhism. In a grove 
with a mighty “Sala” tree, the Buddha 
Guatama, founder of Buddhism, was 
born, his mother clutching a branch of 
the mighty tree. An even greater 
sanctity was given to this species because 
Guatama on his last mission died, lying 
on his cloak, which his disciple Anada 
folded and placed for him on the ground 
between two “Sala” trees (Burkill 
1946). 


As Shorea is not hardy in northern 
China, Buddhists anxious to grow the 
tree about their establishments trans- 
ferred the name to desculus, an attempt, 
as Burkhill says, made in a kind of 
desperation. Burkhill thinks that it is 
remotely possible that this substitution 
began in Kashmir monasteries when, in 
their inability to grow Shorea, the 
monks substituted the Indian Horse- 
chestnut. A. indica, but he says this is 
not actually demonstrated. Thus, Burk- 
hill asserts that “The Chinese, whose 
pilgrims were certainly familiar with 
Kashmir, for some unexplained reason 
took their Aesculus chinensis Bunge, 
which is very like 4. indica, for ‘Sala,’ 
calling it ‘So-lo,’ planting it about their 
monasteries.” 

However, the substitution of the name 
is entirely of Chinese origin, and as 
noted by Burkhill, it is not concerned 
with the Kashmir plant. The reason 
for choosing this plant, which puzzles 
Burkhill, is to be found in the religious 
significance attached to the plant in 
China prior to its adoption by the Budd- 
hists apparently only since the 16th 
century. 


(To be Continued in Next Issue) 
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High quality steel holds 
sharp edge longer... 
lets you cut more be- 
tween filing periods. 


THE TOOTH TELLS THE TALE 


. 


Pintail design relieves stress on 
riveted area...eliminates annoying 
chain chatter...assures faster, 
smoother cutting of all kinds of wood 
— even hard wood and frozen timber. 


Perfect mating of rivet 
and hole makes for better 
oil retention...prevents 
dirt from entering hole 
and damaging chain. 


Greater rivet bearing area o 
means less chain stretch « 
and longer chain life. 


Try the all-new saw chain that’s 
taking the country by storm... 





“Greatest chain development 
in 10 years’”’ 


Here’s the unique all-purpose saw chain 
that loggers have called the “greatest chain 
development in 10 years”—the all-new 
McCulloch Pintail. 


Grueling field tests under all cutting con- 
ditions prove the Pintail cuts faster, lasts 
up to 50 per cent longer than ordinary 
chain. 

No matter what size or model *McCulloch 
saw you are now using, it will pay you to 
replace your worn chain with McCulloch’s 
exclusive Pintail. 


* Can be used on many other makes, too. 






the exclusive 
pintail 


by McCulloch 





Try the lightest, most pow- 
erful gear-drive saw of all... 
McCulloch’s New Super 55. 





McCULLOCH 


Just 22 Ib light, the 6.5 hp 
Super 55 is the choice of 





5-7101 


professional loggers every- 
where. Factory equipped 
with Pintail chain at no 
additional cost. 


McCulloch Motors Corporation 

Los Angeles 45, California 

Divisions: 

Scott-Atwater Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
McCulloch Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
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Two Great ATLAS 


TLAS Si 


Jiffy § 
tump 


utter 


Some of the Features of the 
Atlas Jiffy Stump Cutter are: 









nplete unit overall mounted on any 34 
pick up truck. Power of operation of 
unit is completely motorized by a 37 

H.P. Wisconsin Air Cooled Engine. 


Cutting blade head rotates 360°. (Additional 
cost.) 


This unit can cut in four different direc- 
tions. 


Complete unit from mounting on truck ro- 
tates 360°. 


cS] 


This unit will reach 7 ft. out and 7 ft. up on 
an embankment to remove a stump. 


it will cut 3 ft. below ground level for re- 
planting a new tree. 


The unit will cut and reach over hedges, 
stone walls, and fences or crosswalks. 


oo > 


- 


The unit can be operated from either side of 


the truck to prevent blocking of narrow 
streets. 


— = an, i ae — 


co = 


Unit can cut below sidewalk to remove roots 


Tiina me 
that tend to raise walk. : a noe Soe 4 . 
% * ae sou) att Sars a ~ i a, Phy - : - 
Pe aa % oe. be mite fe - - xe a = 
eg ltl 3 os wh ‘ 8 
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325 MILLER PLACE Phone MOunt V 
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Aids to Arborists 
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\ The 
ATLAS 


Crane 









A Completely 
Electric Powered 
Crane that is 
indispensable to 
efficient, 
economical line 
Clearance and 
Municipal 
take-downs 


and pruning 





Pictured above is a 100 ft. Atlas Tree Crane, owned by Harold Kendall 
and Harry Birdsall of the Associated Tree Service of Bloomfield, New 
Jersey. The tree removal was on James Street in Syracuse, New York. 


Write for Complete Details on Either Piece of Equipment 


E COMPANY 


Vernon 4-1871 MT. VERNON, N. Y. 
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Wandering Arborist 


Continued from Page 9) 


all this h ur papers publish, and the 
red hot d the TV master minds 





think nted to see some of this 
intrigue 

My ca took me through the Tier- 
garter t the Russian war memorial 
and yy Brandenburger Arch. 
This hist rch was built in the 17th 
century vas the scene of triumphal 
marche included Napoleon and 
Hitler. We arrived at the Arch, over 
which flag of Russia flies, and 
were stop] »y a West Berlin police- 
man. The ver said something to him 
and we eeded — no passport — no 
machine ¢ no barbed wire—what 
kind of a was this. We drove into 
East Ber ind the desolation that 
meets th is almost indescribable. 
This wa iter of old Berlin—Unter 
den Lind the Wilhelmstrasse—all 
the fine buildings were here, but they 
were pulve! ed, and little rebuilding 
has been d But suddenly the driver 
told me t coming up was Stalin 
Allee. WI! a sight. Ornate and 
grandiose in the Russian manner. A 
wide ordered by grass strips 
at least 100 feet wide and sprinkled with 
flower Back of this a wide side- 
walk front of the buildings, but 
althoug! was only about eleven 
o’clock morning, there was no 
traffic w people, the stores were 
state opé nd had the same quality 
of merci e as seen in Moscow stores. 
What ible contrast to the bus- 
tling, West Berlin. It was 
hard but here it was. 

I drove around for an hour or so, 
taking | ind soaking up the sight 
of this evable paradox. It’s in- 
credible. A we have people in the 
United who would go for this 
thing way these powerful ele- 
ments nwashing the American 
people the murder of Senator 
McCart hideous, horrible thing. 
Better w people, and take off 
the lon; us hair and go back to 
the Am« f the 19th century. The 
pseudo p ingers wouldn’t like what 
I saw of course they figure on 
being he top dogs, and that 1 
imagin be real rich picking. 

I saw where Hitler’s bomb 
shelte: ated, very close to the 
Branden Arch; the still standing 
headquat f the Luftwaffee, and of 
all thing one of these rubble piled 
streets had planted a_ block 
of Globel Norway Maples. Even 
amid tl lation they plant trees. 
It’s hard ure. We have everything 
and how trees are planted along 
our street vear? Dozens and dozens, 


I'll bet 


a 
IMCC4.... 











The eye appealing Stalin Allee in East Berlin. Quite a lot of splendor among the ruins of 
old Berlin. Picture taken about eleven a. m.—no traffic, no shoppers, no money to buy. It 
reminds one of a big movie set—with no shooting schedule. 


We drove back to the Arch, stopped 
for the East Berlin police—again no 
passport — no shakedown — it was very 
unexciting. Then back to West Berlin 
and civilization. This was an incredible 
morning in the life of the Wandering 
Arborist. 


I took a cab to Templehof airport 
and before I had settled in the seat we 
pulled up at the gate. It was only 
about a ten minute drive from the heart 
of West Berlin. This airport, which 
was the scene of the famous airlift of 
a few years ago, is quite a place. The 
area where the planes load is covered 
by a huge roof and rain or shine, loading 
is no problem. My flight on Air France 
took off at 3:30 p. m. for the first leg 
to Munich. There I changed after an 
hour layover, for Vienna. 


I was sorry I hadn’t scheduled a 
layover in this famous old city. I had 
originally intended to do so but I was 
becoming impatient, as well as very 
anxious to see Vienna. We landed in 
Vienna at about 6 p. m. and took the 
bus into the city. What a city—Vienna 
with the charm and beauty of centuries. 
When my cab dropped me at the Hotel 
Imperial I was flabbergasted. You will 
seldom find a hotel like this anywhere. 
It was the finest I have ever seen. My 


room was large, magnificently decorated 
—the tile in the bathroom was heated— 
the towel rack was heated—and all this 
for the princely sum of $8.00 per day. 
Our high-jacking hotels could learn 
some valuable lessons from this — also 
something about courtesy. 

This famed hotel had been the head- 
quarters for the Russian high command 
while they occupied Austria. When 
they moved out they gutted the building. 
Tore out the plumbing and wiring, and 
everything but the atmosphere. It had 
only been reopened about five days prior 
to my arrival and there weren’t too many 
guests and they still had service bugs 
to iron out but nevertheless it was superb. 

The street in front of the Imperial is 
lined with three and four rows of Plane 
trees. A much better choice could be 
made and I was firmly convinced of 
this the next day when I saw a street 
of Sophora japonica just a block or so 
behind the hotel. The Sophoras were 
dark green, fresh and clean looking, 
while the planes were their usual un- 
kempt dirty brown, and had the streets 
and walks all littered with fallen leaves. 
Although here again was the ever present 
indication of cleanliness. The litter was 
not over one or two days old. This 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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PROFIT CHAMPION IN ANY WOODS! Pioneer Chain Saw Model RA with 16” cutting attachment—$219.95, f.0.b. factory; with bow saw 
attachment—$268.50, f.0.b. factory. Also available for heavy-duty cutting—Model JC. 


PIONEER CHAIN SAWS— 
BEST WAY TO GET A FULL DAY’S WORK DONE! 





woods -—engineered to be a workhorse of the woods! 


24 woods-tested features provide the kind of power, per- 
formance, and durability that not only trims and cuts 
trees, but labor and maintenance costs as well. 


The Pioneer Chain Saw is a muscle-packed husky that 
takes the strains of tree cutting and trimming in its 
stride. With its strongback construction and Stellite-tipped 
bars, breakdowns become rare. Easy, all-weather starting 
saves you time and effort. Other time-savers are: lubri- 
cation of chain while in operation, and a one-piece 
removable shroud for quick on-the-job servicing. Naturally, 
Pioneer also offers direct drive and high-speed cutting. 


Of course, we can’t go into all 24 Pioneer features in this 
space. However, we’ll be glad to send you an illustrated, 


fact-filled brochure. Write today to: Dept. 507, Pioneer 
Saws, Division Outboard Marine Corporation, 
Waukegan, IIl. 


Check these woods-tested features: e Easy, all-weather starting 
© Strongback construction © Speedy accessibility — one-piece 
removable shroud e Fingertip controls e Pioneer-engineered chain 
© Stellite-tipped bars e Safety clutch 


IONEER 


DIVISION OUTBOARD MARINE CORPORATION 




















All Models Of 





FANNO SAWS 


Disston, Atkins and Seymour Smith pruning saws 
and shears. Safety equipment for tree work. 
COMPLETE LINE OF TREE SURGERY SUPPLIES, WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


Fruit Growers of Chester County, Inc. 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 











Get tree top performance, 


all around versatility 









Model 60 Pump 


FEATURES NEW ROYAL 60 PUMP — The 
heart of the New John Bean Hydraulic 
Sprayer is the Royal 60 fully enclosed 
triplex plunger type pump. Rugged and 
compact, this New Royal 60 is the product 
of ‘several years of testing by John Bean 
engineers. Capacity is 60 gpm with pres- 
sures adjustable up to 800 pounds; double 
plunger packing assures maximum capac- 
ity at all times; Sapphite cylinders for 
longer life and more efficient operation; 
fast operating, non-clogging disc valves. 
Now a high pressure unit that meets 


John BEAN 





with the NEW John BEAN Hydraulic Sprayer 


SHADE TREE SPRAYING 
SANITATION & PEST CONTROL 
EMERGENCY FIRE FIGHTING 
BRUSH & WEED CONTROL 
EQUIPMENT & BUILDING CLEANING 


+ + + + H 


ROOT FEEDING AND FERTILIZING 


your community’s requirements for all 
around spraying protection. The NEW John 
Bean Model 60-MT hydraulic sprayer gives 
you — dependability and greater fuel 
economy — 60 gpm capacity to cover tops 
of high trees — the ability to add extra 
hose to reach hard-to-get-at places. Only 
10’ feet long, the streamlined Model 
60-MT can be mounted easily on short 
wheel base trucks. Equipped with all steel, 
corrosion resistant Bean Bond 600 gallon 
tank with optional 1000 gallon tank. 


Also ask for details on the 3 Rotomist sprayers 


LANSING 4, MICHIGAN 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


Division of Food Machinery and Chemical Corporation 








{ ] All Purpose Sprayer Catalog 


Attach Coupon to Card or Letterhead — Give Name and Address 


| Send me: 

| [ ] New 1958 Rotomist & Hydraulic Sprayer 
Catalog 

| [ ] Facts on Dutch Elm Disease Control 
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{ ] Mosquito Control Costs | 
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A Wire Chief 


(Continued from Page 12) 

who “participated in this event claims 
that the conversion was as clear and 
effortless as it would be if they were all 
gathered in the family living room. 
Our world is shrinking and this experi- 
ence is further evidence of that fact. 
But in spite of the modern switching 
equipment, cable, carrier, radio relay 
and other modern equipment that make 
such a call possible it would all be for 
naught if noise and interference had been 
introduced in the circuit by any un- 
trimmed trees. This might have hap- 
pened anywhere from the drop wire to 
the house or on any one of the circuit 
components. 

Today our trimming program is based 
on past experience, a sense of public 
responsibility, and future planning. We 
heartily endorse the advocates of planned 
off street planting and careful selection 
of appropriate trees and shrubs. Our 
program has several important phases 
among which the following are major 
considerations. 


|. We intend to observe all state and 
municipal laws and regulations 
pertaining to shade trees. 

We believe that full cooperation 
with state and local authorities in 
tree and brush clearance work is 
an obligation and is in the best 
interest of the utilities companies 
and the public that we are all 
pledged to serve. 


~ 


3. We pledge maximum cooperation 
with Power Companies and Mu- 
nicipal Police and Fire Depart- 
ments who share aerial plant joint- 
ly with us. 

+. We will use every means at our 

disposal to properly train our own 

maintenance personnel in proper 
pruning techniques and limitations. 


Jt 


We intend to engage for contract 
tree work only those contractors 
who are qualified and equipped to 
do a competent job. Further, these 
contractors shall be of unques- 
tioned integrity. 

6. We shall attempt to the full ex- 
tent of our ability to prevent 
the mutilation or destruction of 
healthy trees. 

Actually our trimming program is 
divided into two major categories, name- 
ly, construction and maintenance trim- 
ming. Of these the maintenance pro- 
gram is by far the most extensive but a 
brief explanation is in order. Construc- 
tion trimming refers to trimming work 
done in conjunction with the erection 
of new or extended pole lines. Mainte- 
nance trimming is under the control of 
the local Wire Chief and is restricted 
to trimming on existing lines. 


In this area we are presently engaged 
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in an extensive program of tree and 
brush-trimming and control. We are 
presently undertaking a program of joint 
tree trimming in several towns, with 
the local power companies. In some 
towns trimming is being done individ- 
ually but in every case the purpose is to 
establish a definite predetermined sched- 
ule of trimming by towns that should 
result in more satisfactory trimming. 
Trimming that is more complete, ef- 
ficient and economical. When it is 
desirous by all concerned scrub brush is 
being cut to the ground for better 
appearance and control. At this time 
herbicide application kills, or sstunt 
further growth of the root system and 
prevents rapid and heavy regrowth. 
Brush removal work of this nature also 
has a marked effect upon increasing road 
visibility and safety. 

In addition to the regular trimming 
work mentioned we have engaged in a 
program of brush control on road sides 
and right of ways through the applica- 
tion of chemical spray. Our program 
for the control of growth through the 
application of chemicals or herbicides 
has been greatly expanded in the past 
three years. Now, in addition to richt 
of way spraying we are employing this 
tool for road side brush control. We 
have been able to expand our activities 
to include road side spraying because of 
improvements in chemicals application 
tools and techniques, and public accept- 
ance of these activities. Certainly one of 
the first considerations in developing a 
program of chemical spraying for road 
side brush control is understanding and 
cooperation between town or municipal 
officials and the utility companies. My 
experience in this work has proven that 
there is great mutual benefit to be de- 
rived for all participants for. the mere 
cutting of undesirable brush is not 
enough. We have all observed areas 
where brush cutting has been done and 
found that very shortly after cutting— 
regrowth has begun. But where we 
originally had one main stalk or trunk 
of the plant we now have many shoots 
out of the old root system. For this 
reason brush cutting without a subse- 
quent chemical application is but a tem- 
porary improvement. However, by 
making a basal or foliage application 
shortly after cutting we are providing 
insurance on the money and effort ex- 
pended on the original cuttine. This 
program has been highly successful in 
this area and with the introduction of 
improved methods of application will 
assume a role of increasing importance 
in pole line and road side clearance 
work. 

On the matter of clearance we would 
like to obtain whenever it is possible 
certain predetermined standard clear- 
ances that are outlined in our operations 


(Continued on Page 23) 











File-Rite On The Job Chain Maintenance Kit 


Saw sharpening is easy when you use this proven 
method of caring for your chain. A few firm 
strokes will put a keen cutting edge on each tooth 
as it is held rigid in our filing clamp. Our new 
ang'e gauge makes sure you are filing both left- 
hand and right-hand teeth to the same cutting 
angle. 


Please note ang!e gauge on round chain file. 


These three tools plus a flat mill file—a feeler 
gavge—and a depth gauge come in a plastic kit 
with complete directions all for only $5.95 Post 
Paid cash with order. Order your kit today. 


ENDER TREE SERVICE CO. 


408 Chippewa Street Eau Claire, Wisconsin 











HERE'S THAT STUMP REMOVER 
THEY'RE ALL TALKING ABOUT! 


The New 
VERMEER 


POW-R-STUMP 





Now you can remove the largest stump, to a depth of 10’’ below the ground... ina 
oe of the time required under present methods. The Vermeer POW-R-STUMP 
CUTTER is the new machine that’s really doing the job in parks, golf courses, cemeteries 
and cities all over the country. You merely back the unit over the stump, as shown above, 
set the powerful rotor blade in position and then rip the unsightly stump to shreds. 


POW-R-STUMP CUTTER REMOVES 
STUMPS IN MINUTES... NOT HOURS! 


One man controls the entire cutting 
operation with three hydraulic cylin- 
ders. The Pow-R-Stump Cutter’s 24 
cutting blades move back and forth 
horizontally across the stump, ripping 
the stump one inch at a time 


Revolutionary 





With the Pow-R-Stump Cutter in position over the stump, the 
operator then controls all cutting action .. . safely behind 
the mesh shield. 


Safe 
Simple 


Economical 


From a stump to chips in minutes. Stump removed 10° below 


surface. Now you merely carry away the chips ... add earth, 


seed or sod for a beautiful lawn, 





Write For Complete Information, 
Literature and Low-Price 


Powerful rotor blade (shown above) has already ripped hal! 
of the stump into chips. Saves hours of labor. 


You'll be amazed how many hours of back-breaking labor you can save with the Pow-R- 
Stump Cutter. Quality-built and reasonably priced. Write for all the facts now. 


VERMEER MANUFACTURING CO., PELLA, IOWA 














Tres... 


A Small Tree and Landscape Business 


L. Parr, President, 


Parr and Hanson, Inc. 

(Cor from March-A pril Issue) 

Spraying is more complicated than 
formerly We list fifteen separate 
sprays. We have developed the spray 
chart for record. It is visual, each 
daily report is checked off and it is easy 
for the retary so she can list sprays 
as they come up. 

‘he difficulty in time of rising prices 
is to keep abreast of them. Add a small 
increase h year you send out the con- 
tracts and your contracts will stay alive. 

We h had a minimum charge for 
spraying for a number of years. In our 
area $10.00 is our minimum. 

With shortage of labor, a spray 
business wv give greater return from 
less labor than any other part of this 
business 

S Details of Management 

Busie lanagement does not alone 
extend to the selling of work, but also 
to the selling of service people on the 
fact that want a good job and some 
special ention must be given to the 
individuals who service your trucks 
and your chain saws. Your insurance 
agent and all of these people can help 
you run your business properly. You 
must instill in employees the pride you 
have in your own equipment and busi- 
ness. Old beat-up equipment is not 


treated a 
equipment 


well as clean, well cared for 

no matter what the age. 
Companies working around large 

cities will find equipment rental services 


of great val Everything from extra 
chain saws to winch trucks can be 
rented by day or part day. Ona 
recent operation of storm clean up, there 
were fift rge stumps to be cleared off 
the property. Through a rental serv- 
ice we hired, bulldozer, large crane and 
a ten-wh dump truck. In one dav 


we cleaned up all the stumps and hauled 


them away, which was a tremendous 


saving to our own equipment and to our 
client in money. 

[hese things are pointed out to show 
you that sn’t necessary to own all of 
the equipment yourself. Keep your 


operating equipment to a minimum. For 
our own we have found that the 


following suits 


equipment our needs: 
Three on pickups, two 2 ton trucks 
with flat bodies, one special sprayer 


mounted on a 2 ton truck permanently. 


During the three weeks of rush spray- 


ing, the flat body trucks have skid 
sprayers them. These sprayers are 
so housed that a sprayer can be put on 
or taken off in one hour’s time. With 


the additional work that the smaller 
trucks can do you will find that you 
will cut the mileage down on the larger 
trucks. The pickups are excellent for 
small landscape jobs, fertilizing and 
service pruning. The small trucks are 
good advertising and well suited to our 
work. In a small firm, one additional 
small truck will pay for itself, although 
it may not seem a necessity. Enough 
equipment gives you a chance to keep it 
all serviced properly. This is a prob- 
lem when you have only one or two 
trucks. 

In the area in which we work, the 
distances are not great and trucks have 
not a great mileage factor per year. Our 
larger trucks average about 8,000 miles 
per year which means, with the proper 
maintenance, that a truck does not be- 
come out of date like acar. It is usable 
for many years. Trade-in loss on trucks 
of this tvpe is too great to trade fre- 
quently. Service charts are helpful and 
proper service from authorized dealers 
gets the most from your equipment. 


The Importance of Good Records 

The proper servicine of equipment 
similar to the estabishment of an office 
routine. The choice of an accounting 
system comes through trial and error. 
The trial and error should be in the 
right direction and not complicate 
things. Records for the tnen to keep 
should be very simple. Our own con- 
sists of weekly time reports, daily spray 
reports, operation reports, billing heads 
and regular correspondence letterheads 
and envelopes. ‘This could easily be 
expanded into many more. This serves 
the purpose and anything else just com- 
plicates things. We find that in a busi- 
ness of our size that a girl who will 
work three days a week and come to 
work before eight o’clock is of more 
value than one who works all week and 
comes in at nine o'clock. Workinz 
wives prefer these early hours as they 
get home early. Except for the day the 
payroll is made out, forty-five minutes 
to one hour with a good secretary will 
get most of the details off your chest 
and then you can get out, if you have 
someplace to go. But as one gets a little 
older he thinks of the unnecessary 
running around he did, dashing here to 
see one party and not planning his calls. 
If you have no place to go in particular. 
stay where you are, at least some one 
else can get in touch with you. 


Getting the Bills Out 
We bill each job as soon as the work 
is completed. If a job is completed in 
the afternoon and the office is open the 
next morning, the job is billed then. 
Sometimes a client receives a bill in less 


Ss 


than twenty-four hours after the job is 
finished. 1 feel very strongly that the 
business man who is always in money 
trouble would do well to follow this 
system. It has many advantages. If 
the man receives the bill he knows the 
job is finished. He knows his trees are 
sprayed, etc. We send out statements 
the first of each month, but any client 
who is billed from the 20th to the end 
of the month is not billed again until the 
15th of the next month. Sixty days of 
credit is given, but after that we assert 
an affirmative attitude that we would 
like our money. Very little of our 
money loss has been due to bad credit. 
Much has been to misunderstanding of 
price and failure to complete a contract 
in the light of the client’s eyes, the way 
he heard it. 


Definite Policies Are Necessary 

It may be that the difficulty that some 

individuals have in business when they 
are a one-man business, only responsible 
to themselves, is due to lack of counsel 
and competition of a partner or business 
associate. When more than one person 
is operating a firm, there must be very 
definite price policies and _ operating 
policies. When the individual does not 
see quite the need for these definite 
policies, he, in many cases, can not hold 
a consistant price and be sure that a 
profit is made on each job. This would 
bear repetition as to the objectivity of 
the individual. He must set definite 
policies and follow them as if he were 
an employee of the company. You guide 
a company, you chart a course, but you 
definitely do not run it. 
_ If I were to try to look into the 
future, I believe that the tree and land- 
scape operator will have fewer men than 
they do today and in order to make a 
living he must stay active longer and 
participate in the production of work. 
Higher wages to men and Government 
competition in the labor market will 
make it imperative that he use more 
machines and less men. 

In this business, volume has cruel 
way of giving diminishing returns. One 
man can sell for, supervise and par- 
ticipate in the work of surprisingly few 
men at a profit. When these numbers 
get large and there is not the time for 
supervision, loss makes up for any ad- 
ditional man power used. Since one 
must stay active in this business, it is one 
of the greatest arguments for combin- 
ing landscape work with your tree work. 
You can stay active very much longer 
and use your spare time to greater ad- 
vantage and, as a bit of parting advice, 
stay small, stay happy, stay healthy. 


(THE END) 





A Wire Chief 


(Continued from Page 21) 
specifications. These are by no means 
ideal clearance measurements arbitrarily 
established by an absent minded engineer 
in some remote laboratory. Rather they 
are a set of carefully established rules of 
protection that should be maintained if 
our lines are to provide the dependable 
service that our customers have come to 
expect. In fact some of our most recent 
developments only serve to emphasize 
the necessity of maintaining these clear- 
ances. For example, in the past a three 
foot hole for a piece of cable was felt to 
be the optimum and that actually we 
could get along with less. Three years 
ago a new tool was introduced to 
facilitate inspection of cable sheath for 
the detection of cracks or abrasions be- 
fore they became large enough to allow 
water to enter the cable and put it out 
of service. Now with this tool we can 
inspect any cable that has three feet of 
clearance and very often we can locate 
and clear troubles before they affect 
your telephone. Also the new types of 
line wire displayed here will not elimin- 
ate the need for good clearance. They 
will of course require less trimming to 
maintain good clearance because of 
their size but at the same time they will 
not stand up under constant abrasion. 


On the subject of good planting the 
following appears in Bulletin No. 162 
of the Mass. Forest and Park Associa- 
tion booklet entitled “Planning To 
Plant Shade Trees.” ‘The test of good 
planting in landscape design is the en- 
hancement of esthetic values and 
through these, the real estate values. 
The use of trees and shrubs in the 
beautification of streets and houses is 
an expression of the cultural status of 
the community. Mere planting of 
these trees and shrubs however is not 
enough. They must be selected for 
species, soil conditions, maintenance and 
other practical considerations so as to 
insure their proper development, and so 
arranged that they will produce an at- 
tractive effect in the landscape of which 
they are a part. While plants are ob- 
jects of beauty in themselves, if the 
maximum benefits are to be obtained 
from their use in a given location, they 
should be so placed as to conceal de- 
fects or to emphasize the beauty of the 
structures which share the landscape 
with them.” Mr. J. M. Bennett, 
Superintendent of Parks and Forestry, 
Wayne County, Michigan in his book 
“Roadside Development” very clearly 
defines the principles and purpose of our 
endeavors at this conference. He says 
“The Construction and maintenance of 
power and communication lines are nec- 
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essary, and most highways can be used for 
this purpose. The best service to the 
public is rendered in this regard through 
proper cooperation between road author- 
ities and the public utility companies.” 
Cooperation and Understanding! 1 of- 
fer these as a foundation for furthering 
the excellent relations that have been 
developed over the years between Tele- 
phone and Power companies and the 
public officials responsible for protect- 
ing that great public treasure, the shade 
tree. 

In order to provide for dependable 
telephone service at reasonable cost to 
our residence and business customers and 
to provide and maintain the complex 
communications systems required to 
direct the activities of our very vital de- 


. fense forces we must—through our joint 


efforts obtain adequate, intelligent and 
acceptable tree and _ brush control 
through careful selection, preplanning 
of planting locations and pruning of 
the ones that are necessary. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: 

I wish to thank you for the interest 
and attention you have shown during 
this presentation and in closing I should 
like to pay tribute to you and compli- 
ment your efforts in this very vital work. 
Now if there are any questions that I 
can answer in the time remaining, I will 
‘be pleased to do so. 








Heller-Gro’s grow-power derives from 
a balanced formula of drugstore pure 
ingredients, 15-15-15, with neces- 
sary trace elements. 


response. 


blooms. 



















Supplied in economical paste concen- 
trate, it dissolves completely to make all plant nutritional 
needs available at once. Contains two sources of nitrogen— 
fast-acting nitrates, and siower-release urea for long growth 
Heller-Gro is a complete plant food for root or 
foliar feeding. Promotes healthy roots, luxuriant foliage and 


Grow-Power 


Dramatic success in 


far as 30 miles. 


job. 


218 E. Pikes Peak Ave. 
Write on your stationery for free trial sample. 


transplanting trees and shrubs 


ONLY ONE LOSS OUT OF HUNDREDS 


Transplanting with HELLER-GRO proved good insurance for 
New England tree expert, C. L. Halvorson, on one of the largest 
landscaping contracts of its kind. Over a hundred trees, up to 
10’ caliper, plus hundreds of shrubs had to be moved, most as 
Each tree was saturated with Heller-Gro when 
balled, and everything was set with Heller-Gro. The job started 
in October, ended the next July. Some unset trees, caught by 
extreme frost, had to be left balled through the winter. In spite 
of adverse conditions, only one tree was lost. Recovery was fast, 
and the photographs attest to the beauty of the 


HELLER-GRO can be 


your best insurance 


USED AND RECOMMENDED BY LEADING 
NURSERYMEN FROM COAST TO COAST 


HELLER GREENHOUSE LABORATORIES 


in transplanting. 


Room 11 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 














DDT On Trial 


Continued from Page 6) 


free press in this and 


country every 
citizen may express his own opinions on 
any subject, verbally or in print, and 
that is what these several writers have 
done. My reason for giving the writers 
and their remarks any further publicity 
is that I resent very forcibly the damag- 


ing impression 
resident who 
articles. “True, 


left on any Massachusetts 
read even one of these 
it might seem that we 


have completed so much aerial spraying 
with DDT in our state that everyone 
should be familiar with the results. 




















SAVE TIME SAVE LABOR 
SAVE MATERIALS 


A Com) 
Appl 


Satisfactory Spray 
for Dust or Liquid 
Kiekens KWH knapsack model with 21/2 h.p. en- 


gine. Gives complete mist penetration to 50 feet. 


For FREI ature and prices write to: 


VANDERMOLEN EXPORT CO. 


316 Bloomfield Ave NUTLEY 10, N. J. 











However, each year we have run across 
instances of nervous or fearful citizens, 
as well as the type who are forever look- 
ing for anything they can write about 
to the papers, and they certainly will 
take advantage of these articles. Just at 
the present moment our state situation 
on Gypsy Moth is excellent but it is 
our intention to do considerable spraying 
on several areas for the purpose of 
wiping out several small infestations. In 
addition many of you gentlemen will be 
operating local projects and elm spray- 
ing and all of us may suddenly find our- 
selves faced with opposition from totally 





NEW! nt le dha 


* 


New air power 
jimprovements mechanize 
trimming economically 





Great new advances in air 
| powered Limb-Loppers and 
reciprocating saws are 
a saving thousands of dollars 
’ in line clearance and tree 
trimming. 30-50% cost savings 
—easy field replacement of 
all parts — longer service 
life. Put trimming jobs on 
a truly modern, fast, 
mechanized basis! 


Write for new Catalog 1-57 





MILLER-ROBINSON CO. 


7007 Avalon Boulevard 
Los Angeles 3, California 





Pioneer and World Leader in Air Powered 
Trimming and Pruning Equipment 








Williams & Harvey Nurseries 


BIG TREE MOVER 


e New Light Weight 

e Simpler to Operate 

e Two Sizes, 6’ and 7’ 

e Quickly Demountable 

e Fits Any Standard Truck 


Write for specifications and address of users near you. 
Six-feet mover as pictured: $16 a 5:00 
winch and all canted pick-up $1,6 

parts: F.O.B. Kansas City, Mo. - 


WILLIAMS & HARVEY NURSERIES 
P. O. Box 8822 Kansas City, Ma 





unexpected sources. For example, the 
national society of Audubon is whole- 
heartedly behind this New York attempt 
to stop all future spraying. This same 
society has thousands of members in this 
state, also, and I’m betting even money 
that we are going to hear from some of 
our local bird-watchers at the first men- 
tion of DDT this spring. Perhaps | 
should state at this point that up to now 
all our relations with Massachusetts of- 
ficials of Audubon have been friendly— 
mostly because we have gone to con- 
siderable effort to keep them informed 
of our projects, what we were using, etc. 
and they in turn have personally checked 
after some of our programs. But we 
should not forget that not all Audubon 
members here in Massachusetts have to 
agree with what their state officers think. 
We also have organic gardeners, and you 
may be sure they are going to do their 
utmost to play this controversy into a 
red hot subject. All we need is one 
scary, uninformed or _ publicity-seeking 
person to make the first move and many 
others will join in the battle. We already 
have one illustration of what can happen, 
or is happening, right here at home. In 
my reference to the “Committee Against 
Mass Poisoning” I told you that the 
chairman was a Mr. Robert Cushman 
Murphy. Mr. Murphy is the retired 
curator of birds at the Museum of Nat- 
ecologist, biologist, zoologist and orni- 
thologist and states that he is qualified 
and prepared to testify on matters per- 
taining to any of those fields. The fol- 
lowing statements by him at a pre-trial 
hearing was carried by the Pittsfield 
Eagle in October, and perhaps by other 
leading papers. He states, quote — 
‘he believes some of the city’s food 
supply has been poisoned by the 
massive DDT programs, — the spray 
program was willy-nilly and only worthy 
of a police state,—he assumes that milk 
shipped into the city contained DDT,— 
he holds that such indiscriminate spray- 
ing is unwarranted and wanton trespass, 
—that on his own seven-acre property he 
saw birds fall dead after the spraying 
and special collection of minnows were 
killed, while in a nearby marsh blue 
crabs, fiddler crabs and sand fleas were 
killed.”” (End quote). He then stated 
that he was not medically qualified to 
testify to the effects of DDT on hu- 
mans and on cross-examintaion he ad- 
mitted that he personally had no knowl- 
edge that any human had been made 
sick as a result of the spraying. His 
closing comment was that his objection 
was that the spraying was indiscriminate 
and while he did not recommend spray- 
ing he would have no legal objections 
but suggested that the Gypsy Moth be 
combatted with natural parasites. (End 


Quotes). 


Perhaps you noted that in these quotes 





Mr. Murphy “believes, assumes or 
thinks” in each case—and we can only 
wonder why such an expert authority 
did not secure some actual specimens or 
proof of his contentions. I am quite 
certain that any one of you gentlemen, 
under the impression that the milk supply 
of your home town was loaded with 
DDT, would contact your Health De- 
partment and reach definite conclusions 
—rather than guess at it. Getting back to 
the immediate subject of this paper, how- 
ever, my point is that all of these state- 
ments by Mr. Murphy were completely 
publicized in a Berkshire paper, perhaps 
in others, and God only knows how many 
readers were left with the impression 
that such aerial spray programs accom- 
plish nothing but legalized murder. 
Throughout all of the articles there was 
not a single reference to the fact that 
the state of Massachusetts has aerially 
sprayed well over 2% million acres— 
not only successfully but with complete 
satisfaction of our taxpayers. 

In closing I would like to clarify one 
point and that is that DDT is a poison 
—it can be a deadly poison. Far too 
little of its actual momentary or lasting 
results are known for anyone, at this 
time, to make substantial statements pro 
or con. DDT is a poison and should be 
treated as such. When distributed in 
any form by man the human element 
enters the picture, and in that moment of 
human entrance we encounter the possi- 
bility of error. With pure water you 
can destroy human life. What can hap- 
pen with a poison! 

Until we know much, much more 
about the after effects of DDT we 
cannot argue for its continued wide- 
spread use except under drastically con- 
fined limits. What we do resent, in all 
the present publicity, is that all of our 
spray programs in Massachusetts for ten 
vears is now being placed in this ‘‘mass 
murder” category. Even though we 
have used the utmost care, based on the 
scientific information available to us, we 
have made mistakes. So far as we know 
none of those mistakes have resulted in 
more than a temporary damage. We 
do not know what accumulating and in- 
creasingly damaging results we may un- 
wittingly be contributing to. And, until 
a complete study of the subject is avail- 
able to us it behooves us to walk lightly, 
say little and concentrate on our use of 
DDT in any form to make certain that 
none of us are responsible for the one 
error which will blow the lid right off 
this state. We have thousands of resi- 
dents actually fearful of the term DDT, 
we also have thousands now poised and 
ready to pounce on us for that first error. 

| have taken up a lot of your confer- 
ence time and, if my remarks sound like 
an alarmist I can only close by saying 
I trust some of those remarks have got 
you properly scared too. 
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unsurpassed in 45 years. 
USE BARTLETT PRODUCTS ee aaa eee 


with most users. 








Universally used because of 
Superior quality. 


TREE SURGERY — 
SUPPLIES 

"WE" Tree Paint can 

CORE MARK ) “artlett Mfg. Co. Combination Pruner with adjustable 
































0 ND] '928 E. Grand Blvd & Saw with extra Brush and Leather 
Rapes Detroit 2, Mich. Sections case with belt loop 


4’, 6’ or 8’ Long on back, 


























Forget the word 
LATE PLANTING 
Plant all year with 
protection 


DECIDUOUS TREES 
and SHRUBS 

=}, 207.) 2) No 
EVERGREENS 


Virtually all sizes and varieties of plant 
CONIFERS, LINERS material . . . from 40 ft. Pin Oaks to small 


vegetable seedlings . . . have been moved 


‘ successfully even in hottest weather when 

HERBACEOUS coated with WILT-PRUF! 
PLANTS Live plants pay dividends . . . dead plants 
profit no one. Keep them alive with Wilt- 

PROPAGATING roe, im 

ilt-Pruf has many uses . . . any new uses 
MATERIAL you can think of are worth cash to you. 

Write for contest details! 


Nursery Specialty 


Products, Inc. 
Dept. T, Stebbins Road 
Croton Falls, New York 




















DON'T MISS BEAUTIFUL NORTH CAROLINA 


Attend the 34th 
National Shade Tree Conference 
ASHEVILLE, NORTH..CAROLINA 
August 25th to 29th 
Hotel Battery Park 
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ence, an Ita 
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Elmer Lee 


> in 
(nee... 
W.S.T.C. Silver Anniversary Tree 


rating the 25th anniversary of the founding of the Western Shade Tree Confer- 
ian Alder (Alnus cordata) is planted in Anaheim, Calif. 


(L. to R.) Keith 


elect; Dr. L. C. Chadwick, Exec. Secy. National Shade Tree Conference; C. 


Ex.-Secy. Western Chapter; Percy Everett, President; Mayor Chas. Pearson of 


Anaheim, and Edward H. Scanlon, Editor of TREES Magazine and founder of the Western 
Shade Tree Conference. 


B. G. PRATT COMPANY 


FOR SAFETY 


spray with Pratt's 


Pratt’s Sprays are formulated for use in mist blowers or 
hydraulic sprayers to give the greatest degree of safety and 
effectiveness for shade trees ar.d evergreens. 


PRATT’S 25% 
enviable reputation for safety to the trees, 


DDT has created an 


even under 


(petroleum solvent) 


conditions of heavy application. Correctly balanced for long 
residual toxicity. This material will stand freezing weather. 


A 


5% DDT (xylene solvent) is 


ed to meet certain City or State 
ions for Dutch elm disease spraying, 
vithout white oil. 


DI 


Pratt also supplies 
1T on order. 
DE—The 


spray. 


oldest and best known 
Contains 96% highly 
paraffinic dewaxed oil. Use 
the control aphis, 
insects on 
fruit trees, evergreens and or- 


highly 
of scale, 
and over-wintering 


PRATT’'S SUMMER SPRA-OIL—A _mis- 
cible 97% white oil type summer oil. For 
use in the control of red spider, scale 
crawlers, white fly and as an _ effective 
ovicide, also used as a dormant spray for 
evergreens where a lighter oil is desired. 


D-X INSECT SPRAY—One of the most 
effective non-poisonous sprays for sucking 
and chewing insects of shade trees as well 
as fruit trees. Contains rotenone, pyrethrum 
and piperonyl cyclonene for great effective- 
ness and safety. 


Pratt is basic in Chlordane, Malathion, Lindane, etc. 


204 21st AVENUE 
PATERSON, N. J. 








Billboard Control Now 
Federal Law 


With President Eisenhower’s signa- 
ture, on April 16, the amendment to the 
Federal Highway Act of 1956, including 
the provision for billboard control, be- 
came law. In a message to Congress the 
President described certain provisions of 
this control as weak; he asked early 
amendment by the Congress. We imme- 
diately discussed this with interested 
Senators and Congressmen and found 
that attempt to make any change during 
the present session of Congress was re- 
garded as either impossible or inadvisable. 
However, strengthening next year is ex- 
pected. 


A subcommittee of the National Road- 
side Committee, consisting of Mr. Neth- 
erton, Admiral Phillips, Mr. Ringland 
and Mr. Westwood, drafted recommen- 
dations for the standards to be promul- 
gated by the Secretary of Commerce and 
submitted these to the Secretary. These 
were included in recommendations made 
to the American Association of State 
Highway officials on April 28. The 
standards were not all that we wish, 
being limited by the weakness of Federal 
law. Under these standards there will 
still be too much roadside advertising. 


The Opportunity of the States 


The vitally important next and im- 
mediate step is enactment of State laws 
to control outdoor advertising, at least 
along their mileage of the system of 
Interstate and Defense Highways. 


Federal law has established, as basic 
national policy, that such control is essen- 
tial to promote safety, convenience and 
enjoyment of travel on these highways 
and to protect the vast public investment 
in this system. 

As directed in the law, the Secretary 
of Commerce will soon promulgate 
standards and is prepared to enter into 
agreement with the States to implement 
the national policy and to apply the 
standards. 


The Form of State Law 


It is not possible to provide a sug- 
gested “model law” applicable to every 
State. The State constitutions differ. In 
some States authority is delegated to 
political subdivisions. The best we can 
do is to indicate certain basic principles ; 
make certain general suggestions. 


Maryland, in 1958, enacted an excel- 
lent law, banning billboards on express- 
ways only. Vermont has a good law. 
Massachusetts and Florida have laws 
that would not require great amend- 
ment. Other States have little or no 
legislation in this area. Thus proposed 
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State laws would either amend and 
strengthen existing laws, or propose en- 
tirely new legislation. 

It should be emphasized that State 
laws do not have to be tailored to the 
minimum provisions of the Federal Act. 
They should be stronger since the Fed- 
eral law may well be strengthened next 


year. Also, strong State laws can provide 
real control. 


State laws should include a definition 
of policy similar to Federal law, and 
include other provisions of the Federal 
Act. They must provide for a minimum 
setback of 660 feet from the edge of the 
rights-of-way. They must authorize the 
State to enter into agreement with the 
Secretary of Commerce, accept the na- 
tional policy and promulgated standards. 
They should include details of specifica- 
tions included in the Federal Act under 
“AGREEMENTS.” They should rec- 
ognize the provision of the Federal Act 
that permits the acquisition of rights to 
control outdoor advertising as a part 
of Interstate Highway projects up to 
five per cent of the cost. 


State laws should go further than 
the Federal Act in protecting the high- 
way environment. If they do so there 
can be no question of their qualification 
for the additional Federal contribution 
of one-half of one per cent. State laws 
may well include regulation of outdoor 
advertising on all the State’s mileage of 


limited access highways. This should be 
a definte goal. 


What To Do 


Move immediately to enlist members 
of your State Legislature to prepare and 
file strong legislation. State legislators 
have at their disposal departments 
equipped to draft legislation. (Copies of 
the Federal provisions are available in 
this connection from the National Road- 
side Committee, together with an analy- 
sis thereof.) Start NOW to get these 
bills drafted and prepared for submis- 
sion. 

Move immediately to form a ‘State 
Roadside Committee,” or comparable 
group. Make such a group a clearing 
house for information and expression of 
public sentiment. This won the battle 
on the Federal level. It can do the 
same in the States. In achieving enact- 
ment of the Federal law the garden 

clubs, motor clubs, conservation organiza- 
tions, architects, nurserymen, women’s 
clubs, civic groups, landscape architects, 
farm organizations, roadside councils and 


innumerable individuals joined in the 
effort. 


Determine what laws, if any, are on 
the statute books of your State. This 
information is readily available from 
your State Attorney-general or 
Highway Department. 

Canvass your State legislators and 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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FITCHBURC CHIPPER 


“OPERATES 1693 HOURS 
without a breakdown 


of any kind!” 
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WELDON s. CAMPBELL 


Engineering corporation 


ss. 
Fatchburé, Meuperantendent 


: our Chippers. 
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44 MUNSON STREET 
GREENFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


February 4, 1958 
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don S. CamP " 
a warden & moth SuP 
Greenfield, Mass. 


Fitchburg Wood Chippers are engineered to stand hard use, 





to give long service without excessive maintenance costs. 





That's the “reason why” successful men like Weldon Campbell prefer 
Fitchburg for the tough brush removal jobs. 


Fitchburg Chippers are designed by engineers for busy, trouble-free 
service. The exclusive spring-activated feed plate adjusts itself auto- 
matically — provides protection from damaging foreigh material —assures 
smooth, efficient operation. The power take-off clutch gives safe starts 


and stops. There’s no fly wheel to cause bearing trouble. These features 
keep a Fitchburg Chipper on the job... save you time and money. 


NEW FREE BOOK 
“Chip Dollars 
From Your Overhead” 
Complete with cutaway color 
drawings of Chipper in ac- 





ee ee ee ee ee 
FiTcHeuRC ENCINEERING CORPORATION 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts, Dept. TR-68 





Send my free copy of “Chip Dollars From Your Overhead’’ to: 











Name 

(Position or Company) 
Address 
City State 





FITCHBURC FNCINEERING (CORPORATION 


FITCHBURG, MASSACHUSETTS 
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For the Best 
... NATURAL! 
... LASTING! 
... EFFECTIVE! 


Use Green Thumb Peat 


When incorporated in the soil-mix for newly 
planted trees and shrubs it creates an unbeat- 
able rooting medium 
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GREEN THUMB AERATES—HOLDS MOISTURE—AIDS ROOTING 


pure, organic sedge reed, bacterially high content. 
e cubic foot makes upward to 50 cu. ft. of good soil, or 15 cubic feet of rich organic soil. 
-ellent natural nitrogen—readiness to use—going to work at once. 
ghtful flowing into the soil in handling—uniform structure creates maximum economy. 


lormal moisture holding, with gradual delivery only to soil and plants assure the maximum in plant ; 
velopment. 


‘\ product processed, based on 30 years proven continuous operation, has a ph of 4.5 to 5.5, that is 
lickly, easily and economically adjusted to needs of any plant material. 


[he most efficient and economical soil building nature product in existence. 


“Green-Up America With Green Thumb Peat” 
PRICES ON TRUCK OR CAR LOADS ON REQUEST 


GREEN THUMB PEAT-HUMUS CO. 


CAPAC, MICHIGAN 
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Wandering Arborist 
(Continued from Page 18) 


avenue runs past the famous opera house, 
the palace of the Hapsburgs and many 
other famous and magnificent buildings 
line its length. 

The following day was Sunday, so I 
decided not to call the Park Director 
Alfred Auer with whom I had corre- 
sponded before leaving on the trip. 
Started walking and came upon an old 
place called Schwarzenburg palace. It is 
open to the public and I went in. The 
whole thing is a masterpiece of beauty. 
The brocaded walls, the inlaid floors, 
the murals and paintings. Although | 
could not go into the grounds, because 
the family who own this palace still live 





A nice street of Pauls Scarlet Hawthorn in Vienna. All of the Haw- 
thorns can be trained in this manner for street use. 


in an adjacent building, I did see some 
nice trees through the windows. A nice 
specimen of Weeping Sophora, Golden- 
rain (Koelreuteria paniculata), Acer 
monspessulanum, and many fine Syca- 
more maples. I really saw much of the 
central part of this lovely city and it’s 
beautiful. The parks and public grounds 
are handsomely landscaped and flawlessly 
maintained. The place was alive with 
flower beds and roses even at this late 
date. 

On Monday morning I called Herr 
Auer and he made arrangements to pick 
me up. At his office I met several mem- 
bers of his staff; Richard Zeiler and 
Franc Herman, both of whom later gave 
me a real Cook’s Tour of the city. Herr 
Auer asked if I would like to attend the 
dedication of their new greenhouse— 
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greenhouse! You should see it. It con- 
tained about a dozen houses, each about 
300 feet long, each automatically heated 
and cooled by a heat pump, plus new 
buildings, including quarters for the em- 
ployees; a large meeting hall, showers, 
the works. It is a fabulous setup. The 
finest I have ever seen anywhere, and 
the plant material they were growing 
was varied and beautifully grown. After 
the dedication speech by Herr Auer 
we went back to the city, crossed the 
beautiful Danube, and made a date for 
dinner with Herr Auer and Dick Zeiler. 
Mrs. Auer, a charming younz matron, 
joined us and we went to a wine fes- 
tival that is called Grinzing. This 
festival is celebrated each Fall after the 
wine has been made and they have a 


gay time. Each vinter has his own 


& 


quite unique. 


establishment, with a string quartet. 
People gather at long tables and eat and 
drink. It was quite a memorable occa- 
sion that was replete with the color of 
this fabulous old city. 

The following day Dick and Franc 
Herman took me to a mountain top 
overlooking Vienna, the Danube and the 
Vienna Woods. It was thrilling to see 
this famed Woods and the enchanting 
music of “The Tales” took on a deeper 
appreciation as I stood gazing over this 
fabled countryside. 

We went through the Schonbrun and 
Belvedere palaces and had lunch at an 
old hunting lodge, Lusthaus in the Vien- 
na Woods. Altogether, quite a thrill for 
a country boy from Olmsted Falls. After 
lunch we toured the city streets, but they 
haven’t gotten around to much of a 


Tunnel of Lindens at Schonbrun Palace in Vienna. 
about this picturesque and historic building were nicely kept and 
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street tree program as yet. They have 
only been out from behind the Iron 
Curtain for a little over a year. But 
we did see some nice plantings of Paul’s 
Scarlet Hawthorns and Globe Norways. 
Most of the street trees are Bauman’s 
Horsechestnut, Tilia vulgaris, planes, 
and Sycamore maple. 

I loved this beautiful city and it is 
one of the for sure places to visit on my 
next trip. Herr Auer and Dick Zeiler 
were perfect hosts and I shall ever be 
grateful for their hospitality. 


The next morning | took off on Air 
France for Paris. Arrived at Orly 
Airport at 2 p. m. and really ran into 
hotel trouble as well as a big disappoint- 
ment in the city. Paris left me cold. 


(Continued in next issue) 





The grounds 








Back Issue of 
TREES Needed 


We ran way short of copies 
of the Jan.-Feb., 1958 issue. If 
you have one to spare we will 
gladly extend your subscrip- 
tion to cover. 


Many thanks, 
Ed Scanlan, Editor 
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Authors 
and 


Books 


The following books 
may be ordered from 
TREES Magazine, 
7621 Lewis Road, 
Olmsted, Falls, Ohio. 


rEXTBOOK OF DENDROLOGY, (Fourth 
Edition y William M. Harlow and 
Ellw 3. Harrar. McGraw-Hill Book 
( : York. 561 pgs., illus., $8.75. 
Like edecessors, the fourth edition of 

Textl Dendrology describes for be- 


nts of forestry the important 
forest f the United States and Can- 
ada I xonomic features of families, 
species are stressed; and, for 
silvicultural character- 
istics and »zraphical distribution are also 


the I ecies, 


Fo 1an twenty years, this outstand- 
ing held a front-rank position 
in th . many teachers regard it as 
hable text covering important 
forest tre f the United States and Canada. 
Now ht up to date in nomenclature, 
classificat and references to the litera- 
ture, it re valuable than ever. 

Ma anges in mnomenckature were 
appearance in 1953 of 
the U1 States Department of Agricul- 
Handbook No. 41, “Check 
ve and Naturalized Trees.” 
es involve several new specific 
epithet | revised spelling of older ones. 
Che r so some changes in classifica- 
tion w instances two or more forms 
specific rank have been 
combi » one polymorphic species. 


necess 1 by the 


tures 4 ulturé 


previous! iven 


Che e maps have been completely 
reworked and the book is illustrated by 
approx tely 1000 photographic halftones 
assen d into plates for each important 
specie ed. A list of “State Trees” 
has beet ppended. The logical organiza- 


tion 
tions 
mainta 


standing feature of earlier edi- 
een retained, and the book again 
high degree of descriptive 


clarity taxonomic accuracy. 
aes Eyctetei 


Dear Mr. Scanlon: 

VW ive just received the March- 
April e of TREES and want to 
thanl r the news story on page 5, 
title Miller Retires.” It was 
certa id to learn that Mr. Miller 
was | ted with a Homelite chain 
saw—but the picture caption called it 
i Mel ; 

Vii inlon: This is a_ fighting 
matter. Ink bottles at 30 paces is clearly 
indi You choose the place—we 
won’ there, but please try to be 
more ful in the future. 


Cordially, 
illip J. Halperin, 
\ss’t Advertising Manager. 


Billboard Control 


Continued from Page 21» 





detern their attitudes. If there is an 
electior members of the legislature 
this is the case almost every- 
where—learn the candidates’ stand on 
this Che Oregon Roadside Coun- 
cil has asked every candidate in the 
primary elections to take a stand. An 
excell lea. 


Trees... 


Mobilize your friends and neighbors. 
Get the organizations to which you may 
belong, and other groups, to act on this 
issue and register that action. Enlist the 
cooperation of your local newspapers. Be 
prepared to be present in numbers and 
testify at legislative hearings. Members 
of Congress stated that they had rarely 
experienced a greater expression of pub- 
lic sentiment, by wire and letter, than 
on the billboard issue. This turned the 
tide and can do the same in the States. 

BUT do not delay. Laws must be 
enacted in 1959, at the latest, and before 
it is too late. 

Despite the assurance of the outdoor 
advertising industry that they felt this 
a State, not a Federal issue, they will 
fight regulation in every way possible 
and with ample funds. This opposition 
can be overcome by overwhelming public 
demand. It is essential that public de- 
mand be vocal, widespread and effective. 
Tools 

In fighting the Federal battle the 
National Roadside Committee, itself and 
through cooperating groups, distributed 
102,000 copies of a folder entitled 
“Express - Highways or Buy - Ways?” 
This was directed at the Federal 
issue. Our limited funds, expended by 
a volunteer committee and without sal- 
aries to anyone, have been exhausted. 
The folder, however, can be revised and 
adapted to State needs. It can be made 
available at an absolute cost of not more 
than $15.00 a thousand copies, surprinted 
with the name and address of the dis- 
tributing State organization. This can 
be done only if there is a demand suf- 
ficient to warrant a considerable printing 
and if funds are available to provide 
minimum secretarial help to the National 
Roadside Committee to handle distribu- 
tion and inevitable correspondence. 

Local groups may make effective use 
of articles, editorials, cartoons and other 
educational materials produced within 
the State. 

Letters to the editors of newspapers 
are effective. Resolutions by organiza- 
tions should be passed and sent to State 
legislators. And, always, individual let- 
ters and telegrams to your elected State 
representatives are vitally important. 


National Roadside Committee 

Whether this is the final information 
release of the National Roadside Com- 
mittee remains to be seen. 

Members of the committee have indi- 
cated a willingness to carry on as volun- 
teers and to help finish the task at the 
Federal level, and aid in the States inso- 
far as possible, if the means to do so are 
made available. 


More Power to You! 

Enactment of the Federal law was 
only the first hurdle, although a vitally 
important one. 

Now it is up to the States. The hurdle 





of State legislation can be cleared. It 
will require hard work and dedication. 
But enactment of the Federal law proved 
the power of the people. The letters and 
telegrams from citizen and voter put the 
national law on the books. The same 
response will finish the job in the 
States ! 

Richard W. Westwood, 

Secretary 

National Roadside Committee. 





Emhart’s Skyworker 
Division Appoints Asplundh 
Chipper Company As 


National Distributor 

Emhart Manufacturing Company, 
Skyworker Division, Milford, Connec- 
ticut—manufacturers of hydraulic aerial 
lifts—has appointed the Asplundh Chip- 
per Company of Jenkintown, Pennsyl- 
vania, as a national distributor. 

Asplundh will sell and service the 
Skyworker Tree King, Lamp King, 
Tele King, 4100 and “65” models to the 
tree-trimming industry, utilities, and the 
governments of municipalities, counties 
and states. 

Skyworker will continue to sell direct- 
ly to the general industrial, federal gov- 
ernment and defense markets. 

Founded in 1928, the over-all As- 
plundh organization has 4,000 employees 
engaged in line clearance, and in the 
manufacture and distribution of the 
Asplundh Chipper for brush disposal, 
Brush Saws, and specialized machinery. 

Orrin B. Maxwell, Vice President in 
charge of Sales of the Asplundh Chip- 
per Company, will handle all sales and 
service operations. Mr. Maxwell was 
formerly General Sales Manager for 
Skyworker. 





For Sale 


Tree and shrubbery service business. Over 
20 years same town. Draw from over 2 
million people. Best reputation possible. 
Clean country, attractive, prosperous. 
Reason for selling. Owner leaving state, to 
work on research. Will sell home also. 
Contact Trees Magazine, Box ORS. 
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SUPERINTENDENT OF 
STREET TREES 


Long Beach, Calif. (Popula- 
tion 322,884) invites applica- 
tions. Salary $564-694, depend- 
ing on qualifications. Duties in- 
clude planning and directing the 
development and maintenance of 
a City-wide street tree program. 
Prefer applicants with degree in 
arboriculture or related major 
plus five years professional ex- 
perience or equivalent combina- 
tion. Submit application to: Per- 
sonnel Director, Room 303, City 
Hall, Long Beach, Calif. 
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If You Want To Tailor Your Streets 
Here Is An Available List of 25 Superb 


GARDEN TREES 


That Will “Fit The Space” On Any Street 


Cleveland Norway Maple Buisman Elm 
(oval upright) (DED resistant) 
Irish Norway Maple Kwanzan Cherry 


+ Pe 
(large round head) (on 6’-6'/2' stems) : 


Pyramidal European Hornbeam 


Almira torwey Maple Flowering Globe Locust 


(small informal globe 16’) 


Littleleaf Linden Globe Hawthorn 


Lavalle Hawthorn Pyramidal Norway Maple 


Improved Columnar Norway Maple 


Toba Hawthorn Schwedler Norway Maple 


* Pauls Scarlet Hawthorn Amur Cork Tree 


Double White Hawthorn Vesuvius Flowering Plum 
(pink flowers) 


Modesto Ash 
Ruby Red Horsechestnut 


| Washington Hawthorn 
' Scanlon Red Maple 


(beautiful pyramid) 


Tilford Red Maple 
(medium globe 25’) Idaho Locust 


| And Many Others to Enable You To Do The Job With Distinction 


Yellowleaf Mountainash 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOG OF “TAILORED TREES” 


lBidward lel, on & rr 
“The “latlored “/ree Nanserg” 


u, Phone ADams 5-2357 
7621 Lewis Road The Street Tree Capitol of America Olmsted Falls, Ohio , 
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You 
name 
the 


place -.. 


TODAY for FREE illus- 
| folder and for a dem- 
tration. 


... and without obligation to you, a qualified representative 
will arrange a prompt demonstration of the fastest, most 
economical chipper in the world. 


Then you can see for yourself how aggressive is the new 
power unit of ASPLUNDH CHIPPERS; how it hungers 
for great loads of bulky brush; how easily it consumes 
limbs of 6” diameter. 


And remember, the efficiency and economy of the completely 
safe, simply designed ASPLUNDH CHIPPER has been 
proven in service by the largest tree company in the world. 


You will see, in demonstration, that an ASPLUNDH 
CHIPPER is, by far, the best buy in chippers on the 
market today. 


ASPLUNDH CHIPPER COMPANY 


505 York Road, Jenkintown, Pa. 
By Actual Test the Fastest Chipper Made 








